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Foreword 




Warm days and hot topics greeted the 180 western 
legislators, educators, and government officials attend- 
ing WiCHE's Ninth HfenniaT Legislative Work Con- 
ference this past D^ember in Phoenix, Arizona. The 
three-part confcrence^heme was On Jarget: Key Issues 
of Region, State, and Campus. 

Region, Legislators took a "hard look at the Wests 
regional education organization, that is to say, at 
WICHE aself. All were interested, and man> vvere 
clearly astounded to discover WICHE's size and variety 
of programs. While they found that WICHE is stilLthe 
Student Exchange Programs, it is also much more: 
some 51 programs, in fact, with a budget just topping 
$8 million. . 

State, The participants explored some of the prpb-> 
lems that legislators must faco when trying to cope 
with educational^ issues. Topics included collective bar- 
gaining, allocating resources to higher education, and' 
state responsibilities to educational institution"^. - ^ 

Campus. In this part of the conference, the partici- 
pants looked at some other educational issues from 
the educator^' point of view. Topics included lifelong 
learning, some options in the face of waning financial 
support for .institutions, institutions' responsibility ^io 
the»state, and a look, at what higher education might be 
like ten years from now. ' /' 

At both the beginning anc^the end of the confer- 
ence, speakers focused on the reason for^ga^b^ring: 



an examination of the relationSfiip between higher edu- 
cation and state legislatures. The talks were provoca- 
tive. Speakers left some of the au&ience grumbling and 
some nodding their heads in quiet affirmation. 

In many respects, the goals of this conference wete 
acdotnplished. The goals did not include providing 
answers to the many tough education questions or e^en 
to m^ke legislators and educators love each other. 
Instead, the goals were realistically designed to shed 
socne light on relevant issues afid to help those from 
campus and statehouse know and understand each 
other a little better. This was accomplished. 

In some cases, lawmakers and educatofs learned 
they were in agreement all along. In other cases, they 
better defined their differejices. Either way, our hope 
is that their .v^orking relationship will be better for it, 
and that communications will be clearpr. 

: ^ 

Xh>s publication has^'been distributed to all legisla- 
tors and to all college and university presidents in fhe 
West. If its purpose is seri'ed, it will extend some of 
the insights that were revealed at the conference to ^ 
those who could not attend. . 



Robert H. Kroepsch 
Executive Director 
WICHE 
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The 1975 Legislative Work Conference. ON TAR- 
GET. Ke> Issues of Region, State, and Campus, 
Lontinued an l8->ear biennial traditjon at WCHE, 
while marking a departure in theme and format from* 
pcevious Conference programs. As in the past, the 
purpose'of the Conference was to provide a forum for 
discussmg mutual concerns shared b> legislators and 
educators. A goal specific to this year's Conference 
was to promote a better understanding and clearer 
communications l^etweerj WICHE and state legislators 
relative to WICHE programs. Because legislative con- 
^cerhs in 1975 were not limited to a single topic, the 
Conference was not restricted to a single theme. In- 
stead, the tricolors of the Bicentennial served, to iden- 
tify the threefold theme and program that focused on 
^\ICHE, on educational issues -being considered bv 
state legislatures, and on legislative concerns that would 
impact on the campus. 

This year, legislators were involved from !he initial 
planning states as the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee. 
Legislative representatives from Arizona, California, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming met with staff 
to determme the general format and discussion topics 
of the 1975 Legislative Work Conference. An addi- 
tional outcome of the meeting was the recommenda- 
tion to establish a new body, the Legislative Review^ 
Committee, to conduct the session on WlCKE. The 
Legislative Review Committee would consFst of a* 
senator and representative from each of the 13 western 
states recommended by the head of their respective leg- 
islative houses. , • ' " 

The Legislanve Review, Committee, chaired by 
Representative Anne Lindeman of Arizona, met in 
special session on Sunday, 7 December, to review 
WICHE^'s purposes, programs, and budgets in prepara- 
tion for the discussion of WICHE scheduled for the 
following day. Committee members, representing each 
of the 13 western states, discussed the broad issues of 
state autonomy versus regional cooperation and 
WICHE's objectives and goals as defined in its Com-* 



pact and Bylaws. Senator Karl Swan of Utah and 
Representative Jack Sidi of Wyoming were designated 
as reporters to sjimmarize the coipmittee opinion on 
these issues at Monday's session, FOCUS ON WICHE. 
The Conference opened officially with a dinner meet- 
ing. Representative Lenton Malry, New Mexico, the 
chairman of WICHE, welcomed his fellow western 
legislators to the Conference, and Governor Raul 
Castro welcomed the participants to the state of Ari- 
zona. Robert H. Kroepsch, executive director of 
WICHE, explained the threefold focus of the program 
in a Conference overview. If a keynote speech estab- 
lishes Jhe tone of the meeting, then the address on 
higher education issues and the legislative process by 
Donald McNeil, executive director of the'Califomia 
Ppstsecondary Education Commission, promised a pro- 
vocative conferenGGrJDr. McNeil reproached the legis- 
lators for sometimes^ meddling in academic affairs, a 
charge to* which the legislators were to respond many 
times during the next two days. \_ 

Monday morning was devoted to a FOCUS ON 
WICHE, a plenary session to discuss WICHE and its 
programs, chaired by Anne Lindeman for the Legisla- 
tive Review Committee, In addition To Senator Swan 
and Representative Sidi, Senator fhet Blaylock of 
Montana and Senator Mary Roberts of Oregon servfed 
as observers to summarize. the, floor discussion of the 
principal topics. As a solution to the problem of 
improving communication between WICH& and st^te 
legislators, the committee proposed the appointment 
of an actively serving legjislator as one of the ^hree 
Commissioners designated by the governor of each of 
the 13 western states. The legislators present, voting 
by state, approved the motion. Thus, for the fifst titfie 
in WICHE history, the Legislative, Work Conference 
produced a recommendation for consideration by the' 
Commissioners as an_amendment to the Compact. 
* 

Chairman Malry presided at the .third session 
luncheon meeting at which Senator W. E. Snelson 
from Midland, Texas, a member of the Legislative 



Q)uqcil of the Southern Regional Exiutation B6ard^ 
explainjed how this council facilitates improved rela- 
^ons between legislators and WICHE's southern 
counterpart. - * ' 

FOCUS ON TME LEGISL/SFDR&j^asthe theme 
for concurrent sessions. Speakers addressedTtgidotive 
issues resulting from the need to conserve state re^ 
spurces in a time of fiscal stringency^Xonference par- 
ticiparits could cHoose to learn a bout current sfate 
processes in allocating resources to higher education 
from Frank Bowen, research analyst at ihh Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education in 
Berkeley, California, or hear George W. Angell, direc- 
tor of the Academic Collective Bargaining Information 
Services, explain the^ trends, effects, and issues of 
collective bargaining, ^oll^ing^ a brief break, partipi- ' 
pants were offered nevv choices by Elizabeth Johnson, 
member of the Commission for the Oregon Educational 
Coordinating Commission and director of the Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards of Colleges and Universities, 
^ and Virginia Patterson, director of WICHE Studeirt 
Exchange Programs. Mrs. Johnson addressed the state's 
responsibihty for postsecondar> education, while Mrs. ^ 
Patterson explained some ^ajte mate means of providing 
access to postsecondary education that are available 
in the West. ^ 

Tuesday morning s FOCUS ON T^E CAMPUS 
session consisted of concurrent sessions explaining the 
details of hfelong learning by Martha Church, president 
of Hood College, and presenting alternatives to dimin- 



ishing st^pport by George Weathcrsby, associate prof^- 
sor of ^ the 'Qi;aduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Lat^,>s^a look into the future of higher 
.education as it migh>e^st in the l^SOs was provided 
by Malcolm Moos, an^ecJucationaK^onsultant and 
former president of the Uhk^sity Of Minnespta. 
William (Bud) Davis, president of 4he University of 
New Mexico, offered a concurrent consid^i^on of an 
ition's responsibility to the state. WlC^^ Com- 
missioner and ihe~Commissioner of Higher JEducatiori 
_qf jhe Montanj University System, Lawrence K. Pettit, 
introduced the luncheon speaker, Lee Kerschner, who 
is the assistant executive vice-chancellor of the Cali- 
, fornia State University and Colleges. Mr. Kerschner 
concluded the 1975 Conference with a look at the 
relationship, of the political process to postsecondary 
\, education. 

In his e/aluation of the Conference, one of the 
participants noted that the sessions had provided him 

Dvith "enough thought to last the winter." What the 
Tonf ere gee. provided for WICHE was an increased 
awareness of the need to improve the relationship 
between the organization and western legislators who 
represent the states that WICHE servea The purpose 
of the 1975 Legislative Work Conference was, to pro- 
vide a forum '^or discussing mutual concerns shared 
by legislators and educators. Judging from the animated 
and sometimes heated discussions that marked the 
sessions of this year's Conference, the regional and 
state issues of the legislature 'and campus were assur- 
edly — on target. 





Mary- Jo Lavin 
Coordinator of Planning 
WICHE 
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Higher Education issues and the Legislative Process 




"^Dr Donald R. McNeil 

Director, Cdiifornio Postsccondpry Education Commission 

Ten short >ears ago I would Tiave communicate*^ 
to you m> concern about escalating enrollments, the 
monies needed to care for millions of new students, 
the need for new varieties of programs, new methods 
of teaching, new buildings, new computers, new cam- 
puses, even whole n^w higher education systems. -I 
would have jncntioned our changing life styles and 
attitudes, how we should handle the more strident 
demands for student participation in governance, and 
how wc should deal with sit-ins, coed dorms, ethnic 
nimonties, \icmonstrations, and drugs. I might have 
raised the philosophical question uf whether our uni- 
versities and colleges were to point the way to change, 
or to be the changemakers themselves. Were we to be 
cool observers* detached researchers, or impassioned 
advocates uf a changing society? How far-away man> 
of those issues seem today! 

Higher Education Issues 

The educational issues that confront uk now are 
not nearly so dramatic as those of the 1960i Today's 
issues seldom garner front-page headlines or ilommate 
the evening news. They do not mobilizejbetfeffnds o 
antagonists, shut down the scho^lvtlf^od tne legist 
lators' mail with outraygcxM?rics for action. No, 'the 
• crises have subsided. 

Even though the issues today are not as dramatic, . 
the implications are just as serious, the dangers jipt 
as real. Tliey ar<^' much more complex issues, w/th 
great gray areas of subtleties. The issues are not as 
black and white as they were in the 1960,s. Nevej-thc- 




Greetings:' Gov. Raul Castro, Arizona 



Presider: Rep. Molry, New Mexico 



less, I believe these issues can be equally dangerous to 
the future of higher education^ for they represent 
potential sources, of basic misunderstanding and con* 
flict that could cause irreparable harm ''to our colleges 
and universities. 

Not only have the issues changed, but also the 
context within which we must deal with them. has 
changed. Ours is now an Economy of scarcity, not 
affluence, and limited growth, unthinkable ten years 
ago, is now a fact of life for educators. Jobs that wpnt 
begging are now being begged for, students are looking 
not so much outward to society as inward to them- 
selves, overcrowded classrooms may soon become 
unfilled classrooms, accountability is in; and vague 
philosophical justifications of higher education are out. 

Many of the primary issues facing US' for the rest 
of the 1970s and into the 1980s are logical results of 
some of the excesses of the last decade. The pendulum 
has swung away from the activist-oriented, free-swing- 
ing, expancjing academic environment. The emphasis 
now se<;ms to be more on consolidatfon ,of gains than 
on adveiUurous new experiments. And the tone is more 
pragmatic than dramatic; after all, when the rhetoric is 
set aside, da not many. of Hie issues really boil down 
tQ a series of 't^uestions and their resolution to a matter 
of providing answers? 

Accountability , 

The first of these issues revolves around the quest 
for sound, comparable data. Everyone is now turning 
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to"'-*H{aQrmat]0i\systems.^ Fbi^gher education this 
has bec.om^lhe^^raof "accounta^^ity.'* \ye ar^ask^d 
to justify aild. reju^Sfj^ur yearly^"€miests^ for new 
programs, facilities, reseaf^b^^^j^cts, s^^^ money. 
And more and more, we are turning t(v^hwr"data to 
find "hard'' answers to these *'hard'' qiAlionk I Have 
no qyarrel with legislators who are askingHhes^qties^ 
tions; we educators should have the ans^^^erir. J have 
no quarrel with information systents — they will .help 
_jus to obtain these answers. \ \\ 

■ ■ \ ^ 

Perhaps what concerns me about this issu^e is the 
potential "master/slavej'* relationship^ It we kre the 
masters of our iijformalioa systems, they can d\ mar- 
velous and wonQej"ful things 'for'^us; 'provide us with 

' an excellent, management took to promote beneficial 
self-analysis; enable us to respond to the demand for 
"accountability'' frpm those to whom we go for money; 
and enliarice our credibility with the public by enabling . 
us to better explain our programs and accomplish- 
ments. If we become ."slaves" to our information sys- 
tems, however, they can sap our Vitality, destroy our 
true purpose: vcost could become the sole basis for 
decisions of academic policy; a' sterile centralization 
and standardization would be inevitable; "good" edu- 

'cation could well become '*^efficient" education; and 
another layer of cost and Another level of bureaucracy 
would b's added to an already overburdened structure. 

I \vould simply ask that neither- legislators..,m)r 
educators seek saly^tion in statistics alone. I hold nd" 
brief for so-called ''academic*^ inefficiency/' but I do 
plead the » case fdr q^uality and a philosophic commit- 
ment to our educational tasks. Often these tasks cannot 
be hieasured by the^ comp^uter; learning cahnot hi\ 
quantified. J hope you will find some understanding 
of the truQ' return on the learning investment. *rhe\ 
product o/ the mind is difficult to place o*n a balance 
sheet. , * ^ ' . 

State Support of Private Higher Education 

The second issue that concerns hie is that, of statp 
support of private higher ^ducatioA, (Rrither, I should 
say "direct'\state support, since we are providing sub-- 
stantial indirect support through student-aifl programs, 
both at the federal and state levels. )*Leavn3[g aside the 
constitutional barriers which ^na> be'insurmoyntaBle 
in some states — }l wcftild remind you thaf'with state 
mo/iey inevitably tR^e is state control. Are private 
colleges and univcrj^ities willing to pa> the price? And, 
if so, just how high a price? Wle frequently point to the 
private instituti^>m as an invaluable source of diversify 
an3 innovation, will state support foster these qualities 
or will it discourage them? Should a state support all 
private institutions cquall), or should the smaller and 
weaker members of the group be cast afloat to "sink 
or swim''? And finally, do-private colleges and univer- 



sities'truly n^ed state support -on a long-term, perma- 
nent basis? If so, is it to be ju^fied on the basis of 
need, .enrollments, and efficiency — or what? 

I rpgard prjvate institutions as a valuable state and 
national resource. Are there ways to aid those institu- 
tions t^at can pefform state-held objectives (vocational 
education, for example) and still allow them their ■ 
autonomy? for example, could contracts be %et up 
that would let private^institutio^s take or! public assign- 
ments without interference by ^the^ state? I'* hop^ so. 
Society will be stronger for it. if, the capacity of these / 
piaivate Institutions is addett to the total educational/ " 
resource base of the state. ' ^' / 

/ 

Adult Education ^ , 

— -Xhe third issue ,has to do with so-called adult 
.education. For many years, adult ar^d continuing edu- 
cation was treated as the stepchild of »the educational 
establishment. It was patted on tfie heaci from time to 
time, but inostly it was praised with faint damns. As 
' with most embarrassing^ offspring, however, it would 
«npt go away; it just^hung abound waiting to become 
>a full-fledged issue — and it' has made it! Today in 
California, as in many^tlier states, adult educatioii 
has become the center of a statewide controversy ^ 
sparked By the qomments of politicians and escalatea 
by the responses of almost everybody else. Questions 
abound: What is the definition of "adult education?^" 
Are not all citizens Over 18 years of? age adults? Is 
there rq^ally a jj^ed to ex pand oyr programs ►of adi^lt " 
edoeflion? VVho shoui3~offer^ a^ult eQucation?- Whatx^ 
courses should be offered? Where sfiould they be 
offered? AndHht clincher^ — 'who is going to pay for 
•adult education? 

-I would argue that these and o.tSer questions are 
secondary issues, not the major ories^ The real issue is 
our commitment to' providing access and opportunity 
to citizens who missed the educational boat or wha 
want to get back on l)Dard. Is a college education qnly^ 
fbf to 24-yeat-olds with' the traditional preparatory^ 
background? Are men jor women who just waridered 
"accidentally" j^nto a career or an occupation out of 
luck if they want a change? Are all those millions^ 
stranded in thm great "cultural wasteland" w^ c^f: 
television .doomed to permanent exile? 



^^^JThcre are some very sound arguments — pra^ 
^ arguments --{^or expanding the opportunity for^ adult 
' education. It may well be the answer ^o the steafdy-state 
■ '^enrollment that is rapidly approaching. It may 6e part 
^ n[lx large part) of the solution to job obsolescence in 
a^n increasingly technological world. And I believe it 
,can also be the solution, and perhaps the only one, to 
the immediate and pressing problems of^ poverty, dis- 
, " .criSiination, and blighted opportunity. 
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=^ The question's are legic^n. How do we approach the 
education of <this vast adult population? What oppor- 
tunities or handicaps will we place before the citizens? 
How do we organize this venture? To which institu- 
tions do we allocate which functions? How much do 
we charge for which offerings? How extensively should 
we commit ourselves to the support of education for 
fun, relaxation, self-improvement, and cultural aware- 
ness?^ These are all questions .demanding answers. 
Bureaucracies at each level — educational, legislative, 
and gubernatorial — should quit waffling. The problem 
will not go away. The demands of the older age groups^ 
especially, are increasing. Even if some institutions and 
states make the decision that state support should not 
go to part-time or to older students or for an off- 
campus delivery system, at least that would be a 
decision. We must also decide about two closely related 
problems that have plagued adult education for many 
years. One is adult education "overkill," the situation 
in which several institutions duplicate each others' 
programs and services in the same area. This misguided 
competition is academic inefficiency at its worst. The 
other problem is one of neglect, which leaves entire 
groups of potential students with few, and in some 
cases no, adult education opportunities. 

Legislative and Acddemic Irony 

The fourth issue illustrates the irony with which 
all of us must ylearn to live, for irony is truly one of 
the hallmarks of both legislative and academic wmMsT 

.411 through the^^SOs, the moye on the part of legis- 
latures wa^^r^kfcentralize educatiori^l activities through 

•varioijs^orms of coordinating counciTs^ unified 
systems of higher education. While practical lytto state 
went the ultimate route of consolidating ^verythin^ 
(Wisconsin and Maine left 'the vecational .schools 
'separate, the New York Regents have some power over 
everything, but the^tate University of New York is 
not exactly subservient), there was a feeling in the 
land that excessive competition and duplication and 
special appeals to 'legislatures from single campuses 
had to be brought under control. So a modified cen- 
tralizatioa took place, anH^by the l'970s practically 
every st^te had a coordinating body of some s^rt. 

This brought loud cries of protest about loss of 
autonon)^ from the institutions (some.of^w.hom were, 
themselves, statewide systems, and th^ liear^d protests 
about Violation of institutional auj^nomy from theif 
own campuses). ^ • ^ 

protests had ^ome effect. NV) coordipating 
agency went too far, ai^the smart ones pipk^ their 
^jattlegroynds iJarcfully. Gradually they ^ame to appre- 
/ ciat^rthj^ plight of their academic institutions, and, in 
thi^^mteraction, relative peace was jnade in mOst states. 



Regionalism 

The fifth issue concerns regionalism. The irony is 
that the proponents of centralization are often now 
the very ones advocating decentralizing education |o 
the regional level (which may be centralization from 
the campus viewppint if you have- been -autonomous, 
left to do wliat you want). The reason is that we never 
did straighten out jurisdictional matters to any great 
degree; we never made the educational system a single 
unit with power to enforce rules, program changes, or 
whatever. I believe that we would never want sqch a 
tyranny from the top. I would not want all education 
invested in a single board, person, or group. 

Here and there, different jurisdictions* tried to 
• work together voluntarily. Consortia were^rcated. Vol- 
untary agreements for shared facilities, libraries, facul- 
tiesj and students made modest beginnings. Public and 
private universities and community colleges — and 
even, on occasion, proprietary schools — wor];ed to- 
gether in linyted fashion. There was no true regional 
planning for the benefit of the citizens of an area; there 
was willingness to yield real autonomy for the com- 
mon good; and there were no methods, means, or 
powers of enforcement when someone did not stay 
within guidelines or rules. 

>\ So now as costs go up, inflation continues, enroll- 
ments arc leveling off, and money is scarce, institutions 
and leaders are looking to regional planning, as op- 
posed to statewide planning or absolute institutional 
autonomy, as a better use of limited^unds. It is true 
that ^the larger and more complicated the ^tate, t^e 
more^need there is for a regional approach. Yet Iook 
at states fike >Vashington, with Seattle and Spokane, 
Nevada, with Reno and Las Vegas; Arizona, with 
Phoenix and Tucson, and Oregon, with Portland and 
the Willamette Valley — areas where a regionaLap- 
proach to educational problems often ipakes more 
sense than a statewide operation. And, of course, it 
certainly, ddes in California, The regional approach 
within a state is a^ important as the regional approach 
fostered by WICHE at the interstate level. 

^No doubt this view is encouraged by the ^ harsh 
reality of no-growth budgets and shrinking educational 
dollars. But I would also^ike to think that we are 
^ motivated by the realization that autonomy and unique- 
ness are not demolistrated when three institutions off^r 
the same program at the same tiifie, in the same to\yn. 
It simply does hot make good sense — academically or* 
economically — for "^our colleges to engage in this 
wasteful duplication ^nd harmful competition. 

The time has come for our public and private insti- 
tutions to give more than lip service to the concept of 
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mutual cooperation for the benefit of our stifdents and 
our society. We must coordinate our efforts and our ^ 
resources, pooling our streng^s, to provide the best 
education possible to the most people possible at the 
mininiuni,cpst possible. I fifml) believe that can 
achieve these goals through regionalism, and I hope it 
^an be done voluntarily, perhaps with grants used as 
a lure to institutions to give up some of their autono- ' 
mous ways. ^ ^ „ ' 

There will be difficulties (when are there not?): 
resistance, jurisdictional squabbling, and cries of out- 
rage — even anguish. But regional cooperation can and 
should be accomplished. With the prompting of st^ 
legislators — whether it be gentle or very firm-:— 
regionalism can Jead to more efficient, more broadly 
based education, and higher quality educati6n.^ 

Statewide Coordination 

The issue of regionalism is closely related. to an- 
other issue that, in a sense, feeds on the regions^ 
namely, the xo\c of the statewide coordinating group, 
the state-level bureaucracy that varies so widely in 
powers, influence, and talents in the several states. 

Should the statewide unit be the technical hand- 
maiden of the legislature? Thp higher education tattle- 
tale? A policeman of the colleges and universities? An 
enforcer for the ''mob''? Or should it be the diplomatic 
spokesman for the higher education community? The 
staunch ally of administrators and faculty? The de- 
fender of collegiate faith? Or the mouthpiece for the 
profession? 

It should be none of these, of course — exclusively. 
It should be all of these, perhaps — in part. I believe 
it can ,be spokesman, leader, confidant, referee, and 
independent entity. I hope the schizophrenic nature of 
its having to relate to both the governor and legislature 
pn the one hand and to tlVe educational establishment 
on the other does not drive it to the brink. 

Collective Bargaining ' J^-^ 

Sollective bargaining for higher educatiorj is an 
issue that nia> or ma> not survive the \9W^, It is my 
private ^levv, however, that in some form it will remain 
with us, 

At its best, a campus is a cprnmunUy characterized 
by a mutual regard ahd res0j?ct, a shared/commitment 
to the growth and well-being of all its members and to 
the importance of scholarship and individual compe- 
tence. To a greater extent than iri^ost organizations, 
the hnes of authorit> on the campuses have been based 
on tacit undersianding, trusL^d good faith. This con- 
cept, which we call "coy<5gialit>," is a fragile thing, 
and it deserves our re>dect and protection. 
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Therefore, I .would urge th^^ ^ny legislation state 
Jegisla'tors may *adopt clearly spell 6ut specific condi- 
tions for bargaining, rather ahan Jeave such ^uesjions 
subject to interpretation' by ah employment relations 
board. The legislation I advocate would address itself 
to suchjssues as the basis omwhich bargaining units are/, 
to be determined, the issues that will be subject Xp bar- 
^ gainings the method or methods to be followed in 
jesolving disputed, the role of the governing board in 

- the bargaining process, and the role of students'in that* 
same process. , * . 

The epd goal and effect of such legislation should 
be to create^ a W^ll-defined apd regulated .bargaining 
process that provKt^ clear, orderly determination of 
salary and personal matters, while allowing questions 
of academic poficy tabe decided in a spirit of unifli 
peded collegiality. 

Legislative Involvemer^t 

'Before Lbroach the final iissue, I want to make a 
personal comment or two ^bout my past relations with 
legislators. My career hhs brought me into frequent and- 
close association with legislators irj/a number of states 
around the country. These' relationships have giv&n me 

- many pleasant memories, as well as a fe^v scare. But/ 
on the whole, I must admit that I like lepsiators.* Most 
of those I know work very hard at their job: they 
understand the issues and they vote Jheir convictions. 
Beyond that, I think there is a natural affinity between 
legislators and educators that comes from certain, 
characteristics shared in common: both love to talk; 

' Uo\h have egos, more often^than not, that are larger 
than those of most other people; both share a passion 
for committees and meetings; and both play_politics 
with zest, whether in the loungeot-thcrfaculty club oi;^ 
in the halls of the legislaturer--''''"'"^ 

It is .foAtmate that educators and legislators do 
maimge^ get along fairly well together, because there 
is-'^imply no way they can avoid each other. Certainly 
not when public higher education-comma'hds the single, 
largest share of taxpayer^dollars each year in many 
states. Certainljy not when our largest capital investment 
is tied up in public educational facilities. And certainly 
not when such issues as collective bargaining, adult 
education, and reg\onalism, among others, are centers 
of public debate and controversy and the subjects of 
pending legislation. 

There is-no escaping the fact that politics inevitably 
plays a significant rgle in the decision-making arena of 
higher education. Legislators appoint board members, 
review budgets, approve new huildings and campuses, 
and set the level of spending. But that is sufficient. No 
matt^rr how amiable the rekilionship, or how great the 
mutual respect, there is a point at which legislators and 



educatbrs musf'jjart compan>. and that is when legis- 
lators move beyond legitimate involvement in educa- 
tional affairs to unwarranted ioterference. I do^ot 
characterize the increasing legislative demands, for 
"accountability" as interference, if educators are as 
productive as it is ittaintaified, they 'r^hduld be able to 
demonstrate it convincingly. I dp not characterize re- 
quests ior data on students, facilities, programs, and 
plans as interference^ if this information is not avail- 
able, jt should be. If a legislature cannot obtain it, bgw 
can it possibly make sound educational decisions? (And 
J do not-^haracterife responsible budget cutting as 
fflterfererice.)-^4^ ' - 

In mv view, inv^lv'em^t becomes interference when 
the legislature imping^ on 4^e academic;jrifegrity of 
educatiofial institutions, when dejasions al^ut govern- 
ance, institutional management, academic p^c%,»-j^p' 
gram planning, admission requirements, faculty dui^, 
an<j otheu£lated_issuesare made 41 ot in the hall^^f 
ivy, but in the corridor? of the stat'e house. 

The trend in legislature^ is to acquire qualified 
staff. As staff capacity increases, legislators and their 
assistants tend to fcelieve that they k^ow more than 

^ educators about education. They b6gin to nitpick and 
ihey have a position on almost every educational is&ue 
They d^velopla fascination for the minutiae of budgets, 

_they pose questions 'of infi'nite variety and detail, and 
they rrteddle in a^mini'strative matters and in the 
approval not only of academic policies, .but also of new 
programs. They in^fmct the educational bureaucracy 
on what to study, how to study it, and,"at 'tinievttiey 
come perilously close^^osuggestmg what^^tbe-^sults of^ 
the study should bcT^^^ 

Some very well intenli<Jned legislators and their 
staffs believe that ih^y^c being supportive of higher 
education througb^is kind of iavolvement. But no 
matter how kKfuable theiriptentions, how sincere their 
interest. lht5end result bq, and too often is, greater 
f;olitl>;^control of our institutions. I acknowledge that 
1y times there is a fine line between legitimate 
legislative policy direction and legislative medjJling. 
What we* must do^^fbgether, not separately) is to 
examine thj^t .line constantly, talk about it candidly, 
move it one way or another at times, and thereby assure 
independence of appr opriate decision-makings powers 



to members'^^-^tlC^stablishments, educational and 
legislative. ^\r^ 

In the decade of the 1960s, one c^ the clearly 
enunciated objectives of some students — ^ided and^ 
abetted by some faculty^ Was to politicize the uni/ 
versity, to make ij^^-fesponsive" to the imm^di^e 
political and sp^sA urgencies Ih"aTXDnfron^^p4li;^ociety. 
Against the dramatic background of^ihose turbulent 
times, it was easy to perceive the and ^reisent 

danger'* which that objective poseii/ Efforts \fi politi- 
cize our instjtutions^wer^ resisted. 



To^y, in relativ^Iyr^ieter times, ihji danger of 
poUti€izing appears to have 4;eceded. Bift do not be 
misled, it is ever **present.** It is difficulty even at times 
^:or e4.ucators, not to tinker with the machinery of our 
, institutions. And to some legislator,, it can be an 
irresistible temptation to which theyyield in the name 
of "political realities" or of "the purolic go^^ 

Educatorssdo not lack for /riti^. In the eyes of 
cost accountants or managemeru analystSj^Jhe university 
Is not the model of modern inflnagejn^ efficiency that 
it should be. In the view oL^pe^ctivist, the university 
does not respond with t^l/equired alacrity to criUcaF 
social problems. Ir><rfne opinion of the grass-roots 
legislators, the^jw^iversity is insensitive to the political 
imperativ^s^^f^he day. ^^^^ 

l3^t)yld respond ^to such charges by^stating the 
ciififral purpose of t*he university, to s^^ flie truth ip 
every (j6Kumstai]ce a^ in every ^gc. And, as his- 
torian, I would also emph^ze that man% pa$t is 
replete with painful l^^Ons that today's "truth" is 
' tomorrow's "error J'-This concept oi" the university has 
sg-ved this j^tfon enormously well. It has provided us, 
often indirectly and over a seemingly longsperiod of 
time, with economic, political, social, and intellectual 
advances tl\at cannot be matched. It will continue to 
do so with our patience and understanding, and, above 
^1, our unwavering commitment to its inhere nt rig ht- 
ness. It cannot do^^^if-^any^TeglsTaTor oT educator 
corruptsit^,--vvh6nier it be iji the announced name of 
*'th^ptl6fic good" or in the unspoken name of "j^litical 
power." So to legislators I say. "That* choice is yotir^** 
and to educators, I say, "That choice is yours^'* The 
choice for all of us is ours. 



FOCUS ON WICHE 




Sen. Bfoylock, Montono 



Sen. Roberts, Oregon 



Sen. Swon, Utoh 



Rep. Sidi, Wyommg 



Monday morning's plenary sessiojo— pfovruea an 
Opportunity for western le^j^iattJfsand educators to 
discuss with WICHE Ctrtmnissi oners and staff the re- 
lationship between the regional organization and the 
West that it serves. The session was conducted by t,he 
Legislative Review Committee and was chaired by 
Committee OiaiDvomtnr'Rcpresentative Anne L.\f\^ 
manpi-Ati]^5na. WICHE Chairman Lcnton Malr> of 
5w Mexico opened Jhe meetmg, and WICIfE Execu- 
tive Director Robert H. Kroepsch extended to all of 
the pa;:ti€ipants a welcome to the Conference. 



Before i;nitiating discussion. Representative Linde- 
man reported briefly on the meeting of the Legislative 
Review Committee that had been held the preceding 
day, Sunc^ay, 7 December, and explained the "format 
that ^vould be observed for the general session. At its 
le Legislative Review Committee had dis- 
cussed thrcclTnpai:tant organizational concerns: ( I ) the 
relationship betvveenWICijE, a regional agency, and 
the western states; (2) theN orgTrnfeational functi^ws ot 
WICHE as expressed by its Compact ancHSylaws; and 
(3) WICHE's pfograrHS. both existing and ph 
These topics would serve as springboards for discus- 
sion at the seeond session, FOCUS ON WICHE. The 
Committee's diKcusyon on the topics would be sum- 
marized for the partftipants by Senator Karl Swan of 
Utah and Representative Jack Sidi of Wyoming, both 
members of the Legislative Review Committee WICHR 
programs .would, not be considered as a separate topic 
for disyjssion but would be used as examples to illus-^ 
trate points^elated to the first two concerns. Discussion 



From th^ floor relatmg to the topics would be sum- 
marized at the end^ of the session by Senator Mary 
Roberts of Oregon and Senator Chet Bla>Iock of 
Montana. ' " ^ 

Senator Swan summarized the Legislative Review 
3jmiittee*s discussion of the relationship between 
WICHE""an^''Thc~^A^sti^n^ He initially..esE£gssed 
the Committee's feelingof^~~'^gru2rance*'' about the 
WICHE projects. Senator Swan stressetHh^jComm it- 
tee's concern that, in general, legislators feet 
receive "poor quality information" regarding educa- 
tional issues. The Legislative Review Commfttee mem- 
bers believe that, if they are to make decisions in the 
future concerning WICHE, they must recefve the 
^ecessary factual information from the Commissioners. 
Specifically, the Committee requested a review of the 
adequacy of the student exchange fee in covering indi- 
vidual educt1tion<!l costs. The Committee recommended 
that information on the Student Exchange Programs 
be made available at the high school level. A repeated 
concern of the Legislative Review Committee was the 
""^ — teek-ot^IirccLxontact between legislators and WICHE 
personnel. The Committee recognized the benefit of 
interstate cooperation on a regional basis to avoid 
unnecessary and costly duplication of time and effort. 
Before opening the floor for questions^ Representative 
Lindeman added that bilateral agreements between 
states are resulting because legislators lack information 
about the avai!(ibility of .spaces for student exchange in 
certain professional programs. ^ 
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The discussion thdt followed the Committees report 
\vas summarized by ^Senator Mar> Roberts. Senator 
-Roberts noted that the dominan^^ tllenie of the partici- 
pants' comments was a realization of the tremendous , ^ 
need for more information about WICHE — j>not onl> ^ 
by the legislators, who need to make decfsions amj 
inform their constituents, but also b> the general mtbac ^ 
and students as well. The newl> released impac^reports 
for the individual states were acknowledge das an initial 
step in apprising the states of the costs^^afid benefits of 
WICHE programs. There was consiiiefable controver^, 
however, over the appropriate ^ount for fee reim- 
^burSemeatjn the Student E^tdu^nge Programs. Included 
in the sometlines heated discussion was the issue of 
bilateral contracts .ii'nd^heif effect on the WICHE 
Student Exchange^ Pro^rj^s. Le^slators also ques- 
tioned the ^degree of p^ity for ethnic minority stUj 
dents within the^ Studen^ Exchange Programs, WICHE 
was encouraged to investigate what can be done to 
increase the number^of spaces in professional schools 
available to minorities. A question raised but not 
settled by the d^s^ussion was whether or not WICHE 
sshould include ^pital costs m the SEP fees. A final 
pbint of the dj^cussion was repeated by several legiv- 
iaU>rs .who ^ggested that regional planning should 
Include a mjethod of legislative review before decisions 
^'^re made concerning programs to be funded by the 
"legislators. Some participants^-^jsuggested involving 
; WICHE more actively in recommending sites for 
peeded ' ppofessional schools. This modification of 
,WICHE\ traditional rple was not discussed fully, 
however. ^- 

Representative Jiick^Sidi summarized the Legisla- 
tive Review Committee's consideration of , the organ- . ' 
izational functions of WICHfi as expressed, in the 
Compact and JSylaws. As a result of its discussion, the 



Committee recommenced that Article^ 2, Section 1 of 
ther Bylaws referring to membership be changed to 
wludo, the follpwing; "althougff not .a j-ej^uirement, it 
is/ recommended tJiat one of the Commiisjoners be a 
serving legislator of eacji compacting stata^ Represen- 
tative Sidi^feaffirmed the Committ^'s concern that 
legislators are not receiving enough^mformation about 
WICHE and its programs. Equally important (o the 
Committee was the absence of mental health expertis^;^-: 
on tfie Commission which, nonetheless, is makine^kf^i- 
siojns relative tQ WICHE mental health prdgrams. 
Before entertaining discussion. Representative Linde- 
man observed that the connection between some of 
WICHE's programs and higher ^<iucation is veiy 
tenuous. „ . — ' ' 

The discussion that followed was sunynafTzedJ^ii- 
Senator Chet Blaylock., Seaator Blayloqk3bserv|9that 
the discussion had confirmed the legislators' dissatis- 
faction with the level of their participation^ in deter- 
mining WICHE programs. The Conference' participants 
moved and seconded to insert the recommended lan- 
guage as an amendment into the organizational Bylaws 
Jn order to increase legislative participation in WICHE. 
A short recess was called to allow each state to caucus 
before voting on {his issue. The recommended amend- 
ment was approved by a 10 to 3 (Colorado, Idaho, and 
New^Mexico dissenting) roll-call vote. The motion to 
recommen^j the change w^as passed and will be con- 
sidered ari action item on the agenda of the Commission 
Executive Committee lyieeting to be held March 5 to 7, 
1976, in bc^s Angeles. 

The FOCUS WICHE concluded with brief 
presentations^by members of the senior staff who re- 
viewed Ihe programs currently being conducted by 
^ WICHE. 
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The i:::€^3l:atlv^ Council of the 
SouthernRejiaional Education Board: 
How It V&or 





SenotorW. E. (Pete) Snelson 
Tjexos Stote Legtsloture 




Rep- Molry, New Mexico 



During my past 15 >ea^ of service in the Texas 
Legislature, there .has not been any professional Ex- 
perience more rewarding^ajMny relationsTilp With the 
Southern Regional Education Bo^d (SREB). This 
IS because of my sincere belief in the role of the ij)ter- 
state compact in the field of higher education and 
because of the outstanding accomplishments under the 
leadership of Winfred Godwin, president of SREB. 
Thus, my remarks tare centered on the issue of legisla- 
tive involvement in SREB matters. 

Legislative Involvement in SREB Activitie$ ^ -> 

L&gislative invblvemerlt has no^alway$ been at the 
level it is tqday_The origin*al Compact and By-Laws 
,of thr Southern Regional'Education Board adopted 'm 
1948 did not provide for legislative membership on 
the Bo^rd. nor did they specify^yp^s of procedures of 
relationships between the Board and legislatures^ oHhii^- 
Compact states. Both the Compact and the.. By-Laws 
frequently refer to the^ serviccs^^har"SItEB"^TOuld 
rehcfer to member states; thus.^y implication. \\\cy 



emphasize the needLiop-elrm^and trequeni communica- 
tion^b^J^mir^irrBoard and the respective legislatures. 
It is also necessary to remember that the governors 6[ 
the member states are intimately involvedin^JJj^-itff^Trs 
of the SREB. Bach governor is a-mtrTn^ of SREB 
and lb responsible for the appointment of other mem- 
bers to the Board. A governor serves j3inuall> as chair- 
man of the SREB, and this has meant from the begin- 
ning that the Board has political ^'status" and visibilit> 
in the states. This would not bave been tlie case had 



jthe Boards affairs bee^contrplled solely by educational 
/leaders. 



In addition SREB's anrroal or bi^imuial request to 
the states for appropriations to support the Board and 
to carry out state commitments under the Compact 
underscored the need for strong relationships with the 
legislatures. \^ ' ' 

Also^f importance is the fact that the Southern 
Regional Ediitatioo^ Compact, conceived from the be- 
ginning as a broad and flexible instrument for the 
development of tbe South through higher education, 
came into being in the^te^/r540s. This was a time 
when higher education was becoming a more dominant 
concern of^state government, and therefore a matter in 
which-" fegislative 'influence and participation was in- 
^creasing. 

In 1955 the Compact was amended to provjde for 
a fifth Board member from each of the Compact stajes. 
with the stipulation that this member be a state legis- 
TafofrThe-suax5i5ug|jhe early Legislative Work Con- 
fery]AXs4f^-aroti5infm the legislators 

in tixe regiondl .programs was decidedly a major reason 
for this action by the Board. The governors and univer- 
sity presidents on the Board recognized the value to the 
regional program of having a legislati\e member from 
each state. While a fewlegislators had been appointed 
to membership on the Board during its earty years, 
there was general agreement ^that the Compact itself 
should provide for at least one from eacft state/ A 
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..nAirtlber of states, however, have^more lhanx)ne legis- 
lative member on the Board. 

♦ 

* There are other \va>s in which legislative influence 
IS felt in SRE8 itself. In 1954, 1955, and 1956, SREB 
' t cljoose a legislative member as. vice-chairman of the 
Board^ ahd since then a legislator jraditiorlall> has been 

• elected secretary-treasurer. In addition, legislative mem- 
bers serve oh the important Executive. Finance, and' 
Plans, and Policies Committees. Legislators comprise 
one-third of the Board's important Executive Commit- ' 
t^e, wjiich has full power to act between^Board meet- 
ings.if necessary. 

/-^ » 

Legislators ^pe- also -invited to serve on various 
program committee^ of SREB, including the Commis- 
sion on Regional Cooperation and a special committee 
studying regional library cooperation. In short, the 
participation of legislators in the day-to-day affairs of 
the Board has increased through the y,ears to the point 
where they are a vifal influence I'n the shaping of SREB 
policies and prograins. , ^ ^ : 

The most visible — and vital — means of assuring 
major 'involvement of loffslators in regional education, 
however, is. the L^gislative"'7\dvasor^ (LAC), 
in the W35~7rcti0fFamending the Compact to, provide 
for legislative representation from each state, SREB 
also decided to establish a continuing Legislative Ad- - 
visor^ Coukcil to advise the Board on legislative mat- 

♦ ters pertaining to southern regional education and to 
serve as a permancjnt steering committee for the annual 
Legislative Work Conference. LAC corisists of at least 

state representative and one State senator from 
each state. The legislatoh^n the Board from each state^ 
automatically become 'members of the CounciL-LACr^ 
iileeiings are regularly hefd twic e each ywir, including a 
^ meeting at the Legislative Worj^vX^onference. , 

M^eetings of the Legislative Couhcil generally last 
two days. Usually, they Consist of botlNl discu.ssion of 
specific SREB legislative activities and of a topic of 
regional concern that may need future SREB or LAC 

* attention, ^ • \ 

Present Council* meijibership numbers 32 fronNdie 
^\ SRF^B statjs. 'This, membership includes 18. stale 
senators and 14 <;tate representatives During the 20 
years of'ihe LAC*s operation, nearly 140 legislators 
'havosejc^pd on.the Council. Two of the original Council 
memScJif^'are still members, with 20 years of contin- 
uous $ei*Vice — quite an accomplishment in this era 
of rapid turnover .in legislatures. One cah5^ imagine the 
stabihty and visibility .that these members provide. The 
'present membership of the Legislative Adlviisory Coun- 
cil is well-balanced in Council experie^n&c. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the , members have served 10 or 



more years, one-third, have served 5 to 10 years, and 
one-third havt been members. for few^rjhan 5 ye^ijpsf 
A number of Council members chair or atp^^i^dii^ng 
members of state education and finance comfuitfees. 

When the SREB established tHe^egislative Ad- 
^ visory Council, it proposed severaj^igitlficant guide- 
lines for LAOpoligy. The guidelii^s >v§re: 

1. That the Council bey^ipart of its'[the Board's] 

. 2. Thatjhere wouMJje a relationship between the 
Council and/^e states ^ their governors ancL 
their legisl^res. 

3... That th^e would be' a relationship between the 
Council and/ihe Board, that the Council wpuld 
advii^ the ttoard (and the President) on legis- 
, ' latjrve ijiatters pertaining to the operatioaof .the 
Regional Compact. 

< 4VTJiat there would be a relationship between the 
7 Counciluand the 3oard's annual Legislative;. 
/ Work;(^otiference: the Council jyoul'd" serve as 
I the ijetmanent steering core^rttctrfor the an- 
/ nual Legislative Work Conference. 
/ • ' . ' . 
/ In accordance with these guidelines, consideration 
m the Board's Executive Committee, which had recom- 
/mended establishing the Council, and the discussions, 
/at the Legislative Work Confere nce, which endorse,d 
/.the Cominitlee's recop«Ttfn3afions, the following'prin* 
ciples .we^e atoUetTfor Council policy: 

^^^^t'T^he^ Council as an Integral Part of Compatt 

^"^peration. The tpuncil,' as a continuing part of the 
Board s* operation, shall keep itself informed of all 
programs ^ind activities under the Southern Regional 
Education Coinpact. Council members and other legis"- 

' lators will take pa,rt in the study and deliberations of 
progra!n committees of the Board, when possible at 

\ the request of the 'SREB president. The Council will^ 
direct its efforts toward serving as an integral part of 
^ the operafiorr of the Compact. 

2. The Council in Relationship to the Boprd, In 
its relationship to the Boar<^, the Council is an advisory 
body. It will review legislative matters pertaining to -the 
operation of, the Compact and make recommendations 
to tiie-^oard concernbig those matters. It will study 

^Compact operation and recommend to the Boar^ legis- 
lative action designed to implement Compact 'purposes. 
It Will recommend to the Board procedures for so 
designing and conducting its progratms as to assure 
thenl'cff optimum.legislative support A 

3. The Countil in Relationship to the States., The 
(Touncil, all of its actions and rccoriimendations, will ; 
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be advisory in its relationship t3 the states. Meipbers 
will keep their governors and legislatures advised of 
>j \Compact program activities with which the Council is 
associated. 

4. The Council as the Legislative Wo/k Confer- 
ence Steering Committee!' Jh^ Council will determine 
policy and a(ivise on procedures for the annual Legis- 
lative Work Conference on Southern "Regional Educa- 
tion. It will adyisei the .Board on matters pertaining to 
Legislative Work Conference scheduling, agenda, and 
parti^pation. * 

/ Operating on these policy guidelines, LAC is in- 
volved in a number of activities. For example, based 
^'On the experience with the Legislative Work Confer- 
ences, LAC ts-sponsoring other seminar-workshops of 
^ smaller groups such as heads of education committees, 
/ appropriations-finance committees, legislative oversight 
committees, persons who serve simultaneously on edu- 
cation and appropriatjon-finance committees, and key 
staff persons for these various committees. An initial 
program of this kind focusing on budgeting for higher 
education and legislative oversight was held for finance 
and eduofttjop committee chairmen January 8-10, 1976, 
in conjunction with the winter LAC meeting. 

Information exchange among legislators and par- 
ticularly between LAC and SREB staff is another mat- 
ter to which the Cour\cil gi>^es attention. One example 
of this information flow is an annual publication en- 
titled Sme Legislation Affeuing Higher Education in 
' the South. This comprehensive yet com'paratively brief 
- summary keeps members well informed on higher 
education and budget developments throughout SREB 
States, this publication will be used next yisLX to pre- 
pare a synopsis of legislative happenings, which will go 
to all legislators in the SREB area. , 

Naturally one of the most succe.ssful ways of ex- 
changing information with legislators has been through 
the Legislative Work Conference, an activity to which 
the Council still assigns high priority. 5* 

Development of the SREB Conference and Its Role 
^ ■ ^ in Increasing Legislative Involvement 

The Legislative Work Conference,^was . originally 
conceived by SREB staff as a means of keeping legis- 
lators m the Compact states better informed about the 
Board and of^ seeking their advice on the conduct of 
the Board's activities. It was.' in bluntest terms, an an- 
nual effort to show a group of legislators that SREB 
was a worthwhile activity deserving of continued sup- 
port. The program of the first Legislative Work Co 
, fcrence, held in 1952, was designed to extend 
understanding and support of the Board. SREB's 
organization and methods of operation were carefully 
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explained, and* emphasis was placed on use of the 
" regional Compact in a variety of ways for improving 
higher education. » 

Both staff and legislative participants professed 
satisfaction with the first conference and encouraged 
the holding of annual conferences. Almost from the 
beginning, however, both staff and legislative partici- 
pants saw the Work Conference as having much 
broader possibilitits than simply being an annual review 
of the work of SREB and of extending the cadre of 
loyal SREB legislators. Thus, the Work Conference 
has broadened its purpose to the point where it is npw 
• primarily a regional forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems and issues in higher education of concern to all 
area states. SREB affairs, when deemed appropriate, 
are still given a place on the conference agenda, but 
generally they occupy a brief and siibordinate place 
'compared to the selected issues and problems that 
constitute^ the theme of a giveri Legislative Work 
Conference, . y 

The agendas of the 24 annual Legislative Work 
Conferences have reflected a wide range of injeres^ 
Conference, participanj^ have tackled specific problems 

, dealing with areas such as mental health, technical- 
vocational education, and graduate education. Other 
conferences have dealt with emotipn-laden problems 
such as those of the student-goverance issues of the 
late 1960s, During the late 1950s and the 1960s, a 
recurring t'opic was providing ed<3K;ational opportunities 
during a period of rapidly increasing enrollments and 
expenditures. At the most recent work conferedce, 
titled ''Efficiei^cy and. Effectiveness *in Higher Educa- 
tion," higher education policies were discussed for a 
future in which both enrollment and finance trends are 

. uncertain. My point js that these annual Legislative 
Work Conferences have been a way of focusing on 
matters of real substance in ^ way that encourages the 
most open exchangl^ Of ideas and ^tends understand- 
ing of the impprtant issues in' higher education. They 
have also been a valuable extension of LAC itself, in 
that they have exppsed more legislators to the contri- 
butions and potential; of regional education. As such, 
they have enhanced the LACs efforts to remain sensi* 
tive to needed ne\v directions for the Compact program. 

A new development that has been encouraged by 
LAC is the establishment within SREB of the State 
Services.Officc, designed to increase and exteod StlEB 
services to all member states and particularly to ^tate 
legislatures. The Office will develop ^nd coordinate 
research, informational, and consultative services, and 
will be responsible for providing^ staff services for the 
Legislative Advisory Council and its activities. This 
includes assistance witb the Legislative Work Confer- 
ence and additional conferences and programs devel- 
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bped by LAC. The State Scrv/ces Office is providing 
capsulized suimnar) infurmatiLn of legislativc-higlier 
education inte/est, with backup details to answer legis- 
lators' inquir/cs. To complcrjficnt the capsulized sum- 
mary inforrmitiun, the State Services Office and other 
SREB stafy and consultants/will prepare detailed, but 
concise, is/sue papers , on critical and controversial 
matters facing higher education and state legislatures. 
Other se/vices will be prqvided, but here I think it is 
important to note onl) this increased emphasis on 
service /to states and to/ state legislators. This State 
Service^ Office, located ' i/i the office^of the SREB 
Presicttr>i, means that SREB is committed to maintain- 
ing ajSd 'improving legislative involvement. 

l/vvant to stress that the relationships SREB has 
established with state legislatures have not resolved 
all of the difficulties in dealing with the states and their 
legislatures. As might be expected, relationships with 
sonle legislatures are stronger than with others, some- 
times leflechng different degrees of participation of 
the! slates in iheJCoippact program, sometimes simpl> 
ref ecting the varying degrees of interest that different 
legislators have in higher education, and more particu- 
larly, in a regional ^(^ucation organization. On balance, 
hoA'ever, tj^tc gradually maturing relationships with 
lepslators have, enabled SREB to become a stronger 
or unizatiu|s^ wi(|i* legislators an influential pai^t of the 
program. AlthpU^ the close involvement of governors 
in the Boacd'aJ^piugram has been of great convenience 
in efforts* to p^elop satisfactory legislative relation- 
ships, ii hqfs mi assured such rejationships. Although 
SFLBB is d)^f0iuTC of states ar^p^not of mstitutions, its 
work is prim(|rily with mstitutions of higher education. 

f ? . 




This has made it necessary, in order to relate effectively 
to universities, to develop legislative relationships that 
would not in any way threaten existing or future rela- 
tionships between the public universities and the legis- 
lature of a given state, and would not divert the Board 
from i^ts primary concern, that of the expansion and 
improvement , of higher education in the southern 
states. 

If interstate cooperation through regional compacts 
is important and serves a needed function for the 
benefit of higher education as well as the taxpayers 
of the individual states (and I personally answer both 
in the affirmative), then I think that legislative input 
and output are vital. It is essential that there be an 
almost equal interplay between the legislative and 
executive branches and higher education. I feel that 
we have achieved a most effective relationship in the 
southern region, but any success th^t we have been 
able to achieve must be attributed in lape measure to 
the good will of both political and educational leaders 
whose concern for higher education and for regional 
cooperation has overcome the natuial problems and 
tensions incidental to the eStabhshment and devt^lop- 
ment of a new kind of public organization. ^ 

^ / 

I 

As the West looks to the future and charts new 
plans, I hope that it will not be discouraged by tempo- 
rary setbacks or difficulties. The abili't^to work^together 
on a regional basis in higher education is et>sential if 
we are to successfully marshal our forces to meet the 
changing educational needs of the peoplp and to 
do it in terms of sound fiscal responsibihty and 
mana'gement. 
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State budgeting for higher education has changecj 
significantly dunng the j^ast seven or eight years. I- 
believe that these changes have a specific direction and^ 
that the pace of change is accelerating. It is .now pos- 
sible, although not without risk, to speculate on the 
broad outlines of higher education budgetary processes 
in, say, 1985. M> own prediction is that public higher 
education will be supported and administered -along 
lines that are similar to procedures and concepts prQ- 
posed with great fanfare in the 1950s and 1960s, 
implemented in a desultory fashion by the federal and 
state governments, and either explicitly abandoned or 
less explicitly ignored in the early 1970s. I am, of 
course, talking about planning, programming, and 
budgeting systems (PPBS). 

*This paper was presented at the National Seminar of tfK 
Inservice Education Program in Postsecondar> Education. Edu 
cation Commission of the States, and the National Association 
of State Budget Officers, in Denver, Colorado, on December 
17. I97.S. It IS generally dtirived from three research projects 
wiih which I have been associated with Lyman A. Glenny. 
Franlv A. Swhniidtlcin. and others in a sUid> of slate hudtetiqg 
for higher education jointly funded by the National instikite 
of Education and the Ford f-oundationi, with Eucene C. Lee 
in a survey o! muliicampus systems and the ^'steady state" 
funded by the Carnetiie Council un Policy Studies in Higher 
Education, and currently with Lyman A Glcnny in a study of 
'higher education's response to state fiscal crisis under a grant 
front the Fund for the Improvement of f*oslsecondary Educa- 
tion. I he views expressed here are, of cours*c. my own. .md ilu 
not necessarily reflect those of ihc Inservicc Education Pro 
gram, the several funding agencies, nor the associates named 
here who kindly found time to review an earlier version of 
the paper. 



The demise of PPBS in the federal government was 
^ announced in 1971, and Alien Schick \vtote its 
*rtPiMtuary: > 

The death notice was conveyed on June 2f, 1971, in 
a memorandum ^accompanying Circular A-11, the 
Office of Management and Budget's (0MB) annual 
ptual for the preparation and subnjission of agency 
budget requests. No mention was madp in the memo 
of the three initials' which had dazzled the world of 
budgetirfg five years .earlier, nor was ther;e* any admis- 
sion of Failure or disappointment.^ 

Prior to its demis£;^ho\vever/PPBS had spread to 
a number of states.^ This is neither tHe time nor the 
place for a new assessment of PPBS if} stat-e budgeting. 
My impression,' however, is that, at test, it is in a 
state of arrested development. There is a legacy of 
"program budget'' formats in some states and, far more 
impoctant. there is a growing interest in policy or pro- 
gram ai»alysis among state agencies.^ Although indi- 
vidual components of PPBS are being used to improve 
existing budgetary processes, it does not appear that 
they are being integrated into a system that would use 
the state budget to raise major policy alternatives for 
decision. Viewing education as an overall state pro,- 
gram, elementary and secondary education remain 
isolated from postsecondary education. Aside from the 
formality of 1202 commissions, postsecondary educa- 
tion is still fragmented into traditional higher educa- 
tion, community colleges^and proprietacy schools. 
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Within higher education itself, ho\\ever, state higher 
education agende's, multicampus systems, and indi- 
vidual institutkms are moving — or are being driven — 
toward substantial achievement of what I see as the 
major objectives of EPBS: the integration of institu- 
tional objectives, program review, and the budgetary 
process. Unfike PPBS as originally conceived — >vhat 
I call "traditional PPBS" — the present movement in 
higher education lacks a name. It has some aspects of 
a "process budget," which Fremont Lyden sees as 
essential for resource reallocation.^ "Policy analysis'' 
might well describe tbe result of higher education's 
efforts to cope with the technical requirements of tra- 
ditional PPBS."' Earl Cheit simply called it a "new 
style" that is characterized by control, planning, evalu- 
ation, and resource reallocation.*^ Yet these arc also the 
characteristics of traditional PjPBS, which, of course, 
had been tried in higher education as it was in state 
government," It-did not find particularly fertile ground 
in colleges and universities, however, and to my initial 
thought that the new movement might be called "aca- 
demic PPBS," Lyman Glenny countered with the 
suggestion that "imperative planning" would be a better 
term. Imperative planning lacks the negative connota* 
tions of a seeming endless array of technical procedural 
(equirements associated with traditional PPBS, And, 
of the characteristics of the **new style" suggested by 
Cheit, resource reallocation is clearly the imperative 
' that leads tQ control, planning,- and .evaluation/ 

Imperative planning is'a term coined for this paper, 
.It is neither intended to encompass specific procedures 
nor a specific budgetary format. Indeed, these will 
differ within and amopg states, s>stems, and institu- 
tions, Rather, imperative planning describes ^whatfevet 
procedures are used when higher education, settles 
down to realis.tic and serious integration of program 
planning and budgeting. 

After briefly explaining what I mean by traditional , 
PPBS, I will give an example of em§rging budgetary 
practice in higher , education — ifnpe native ^planning. 
I will then compard and contrast traditional PPBS 
with imperative planning to show why J believe the 
latter is succeeding in higher education while the for- 
mer remains dormant in state government. 

Traditional PPBS 

Traditional PPBS had its origins in the Hoover 
Commission's 1949 recommendations of a federal 
"performance budget" based on functions and activities. 
In 1954 the* Rand Corporatjop added the refinement 
of looking at "programs" as objectives rather than' as 
simply combinations of^ related activities. Traditional 
PPBS was designated as the technique for formulation 
of the Defense Department budget for fiscal 1963, and 



in 1965 President Johnson required most federal 
agencies to follow this procedure.® 

Both concepts and' components of traditional PPBS 
are fairly, generalljL^derstood, even though different 
organizations used different words for them. The con- 
ceptual bases have been concisely stated by Balderston 
and Weathersby: 

The key conceptual components of a PPB System are: 
{ 1 ) systematic long-ran^e planning (5-15 years) which 
dearly articulates objectives and carefully examines 
the costs and benefits of alternative courses of action 
which meet these global objectives; (2) a selection 
^ process for deciding on a specific course of action 
(1-5 years) in the context of the examined alternatives 
and chosen objectives (programming) ; (3) translating 
these decisions into immediate (0-1 years) specific 
financial, manpower, and policy plans {M^^ting)\ 
*and (4) recognizing a multiyear planning horizon and 
incorporating to the fullest extent possible the total 
.long-term costs and benefits attributable to each course 
of action,^** . y . , " - 

The components of traditional PPBS were also 
^ fairly well recognized. Many had been a part of budg- 
etary practice for some time; the contribution of PPBS, 
however, was the attempt to integrate them into an 
operating system. Drawing* on a number of sources, 
the following appear to be the major components for 
an operating, traditional PPBS process. At a minimum 
these components consisted of explicit, and, wherever 
possible, quantita^tive goals and objectives, a budget 
format' structuring output-producing programs in terms 
of these goals, multiyear projections of outputs, long- 
range plans, the use of cost-benefit analyses, and pro- 
cedures linking the substantive programs, the budget, 
and supporting information. 

The concepts ainify the various components, but 
the attitudes of senior state and institutional officials, 
administrators, and budget jjrofessionals give reality 
to the process. Bertram Gross noted: 

The PPB spirit is more important than the letter. Some 
offices practice, PPB without knowing it; otjiers go 
through at! the forma! motions without ^coming *any- 
where near it. Moreover, there is really no^ one 
system.^^ [Author's emphasis] ' 

It is this emphasis on the attitude or spirit behind 
PPBS as originally conceived that has led me to char- 
acteri^Q it as "traditional/' A tradition, of course, is 
something handed down more by word>of-mouth than 
by written piecept, and there is something ironic about 
using it to describe practices that, for some critics, 
appear to have little purpose other than the prolifera- 
tion of paper. Schick^- noted — and our own investiga- 
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lions confirm — the teii)denc> of the attitude or spirit 
bf PPBS to become e;diausted by the^ routine tasks of 
. PPBS ddeumentatton. Gross found that, beneath the 
. routine documentation and specialized procedures and 
terminology, the '^spirit gf PPB is a marriage between 
program^ planning and budgeting/'^ ^ Jhis same union 
characterizes imperative planning in higher education. 

Emerging Budgetary Practice in Higher Education 

Leaders of public higher education ai^e not pri- 
marily interested in developing new and more rational 
budgetary procedures. Their concern is with the sub- 
stance of academic administration, both day-to-day 
problems^ and those that loom In an uncertain future. 
But budgetary procedures are being improved, and the 
impetus for improvement can be found in real problems 
of educational hianagement and administration-, not in 
the abstractions of^'budgetary or organization theory. 

The University of Wisconsin System provides the 
clearest evidence, in my opinion, of how current trends 
have changed and improved the budgetary process. For 
the University of Wisconsin, fiscal stringency has been 
severe and prolonged for two biennial budget cycles, 
/ 1973-1975 and 1975-1977. The contracts.<?f hundreds 
r of probationary employees were not jenewed and 88 
tenured faculty were given layoff notices effective in 
1973-1974, with another 32 in the Hl974-l975 aGa- 
demic year. Over a period of 3 year^, incr;paMngly , 
sophisticated budgetary procedures have>tSen devel- 
oped 'by the university-. In 1975, the gpy^fnor^'requested , 
a plan for ''phasing out" and ''ph^silig down" campuses 
. and programs in light of bis estinwte of long-term 
financial and enrollni^ prospects. The university 
identified the ''qujility versus acC:ess"-^Jil^mma and 
countered w ith^^proposal that the legislature approved 
called the "2'"+ 2 Planning/Budget Cycle." Under this 
proposal, iht university system would submit biennially 
a budget request covering a 4-year rolling-base period, 
.and including campus-by-campus enrollment targets 
b> level and program mix. The governor and legislature 
would deal with the budget r-eq\iest by identifying two- 
year certain and an adtHtional l-ycsLt tentative'hudgei 
authorization* for fixed-cost and enrollment increases. 
The proposal stated: 

The University System understands that no legislature 
can commit funding for more than two years, nor can 
the state any more than the University System be fr^p 
from such fiscaF crises as may flow from an event such 
as the current recession. . . . Nevertheless, it is pes- ' 
sible to normalize the basis for resource expectations 
on the part of the System by projecting the policy 
bases for such'e.xpectatiops on a four-year front.^* 

^ The proposal was apparently well accepted by the 
legislature, and, although the universjt> sys'tem is still 
faced with immediate fiscal problems, there is^iope 
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that these can be resolved in a more predictable conteitt 
* than is available in other states. 

The 'most recent budgetary procedures developed 
b> the University of Wisconsin responded to the gov- 
ernor's budget proposals for the 1975-1977 biennium. 
These proposals. (1) denied funding for additional 
enrollment, (2) required "productivity" savings greater 
than had beenr initially indicated, and (3) denied any 
•inflationary erosion "offsets^ These three factors re- 
quired base-budget retrenchment, and the new alloca- 
tion procedures fpr "distributing the pain" were guided 
by- a ^'composite support index (CSJ)," which reflected 
the relative enrollment support -capacity of each resi- 
dential campus. Campus differences in pttegramming, 
level, and discipline were recognized in composite J> 
weighting student credit hours. Enrollment t^r^ets 
derived frpm evaluations of this composite ind^x were 
set for 1975-1976 and 1976-1977, and,ser\:ed to gUide 
new students away from campuses whose CSI was^ 
low to those campuses that enjoyed a relatively- higher 
CSI. A simplified extract from a system policy paper]^ 
illustrates the concepts and their application in the case 
of three campuses for the first year pf the biennium. 



Table 1 
Composite Support Indexv 





1974-1975 


^Actual) 


1^75-1976 (Targeted) 


Institution 


" WSCH* 


Cost/WSCH 


WSCH Cost'WSCH 






(CSI) 


(CSI) 


Oshkosh 


360 


$41.75 


366 $39.70 


Eau Claire 


338 


36.36 


334 37.62 


Parkside 


128 


54.49 


137 43.44 



*WSCH — Weigmcd student credit hours (in thousand/). 

Assuming level funding, the target enrollments for 
1975-1976 would result in lower support for Parkside 
and slightly higher support at Eau Claire. In fact, the 
cost projections (i.e., Cost/WSCH) included the dif- 
ferentiaHillocation of an overall $1.6 million "produc- 
tivity" cut recommended in the governors budget. This 
is illustrated by the; ^ame three campuses 



Tabl4 2 * 
1975-76 Differential Allocation (in thousahds) 



f 


Prorated 


Adjust- 


Net 


Institution 


1.5% cur 


ments 


reduction 


Oshkosh 


^-228 


-f70 


-158 


Eau Claire 


-210^ 


4-260 


4-50 


Parkside 


-113 • 


- --230 


-343 


Balance of university 








cluster 


-1.078 


' 100 


1,178* 


Total 


-1,629 


* 1— ** 


- 11629 



The Sl;6-miHion "productivity" cut was allocated 
selectively oji the basis of explicitly slated academic 
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planning princifnes. Larger than a\eragc reductions 
were allocajt^ to four campuses, including Parkside. 
From tlj{«fe funds, substantial relief was gi\en to Eau 
Clairj, and the effect of the cut was mitigated for Osh- 
kojjlfand one other campus.*'^ 

A more recent refinement of the composite sup- 
port index takes into accouAt situations like that at 
the Parkside campus, where the headcount enrollment 
IS substantia!l> greater than full-time equi\alent enroll- 
ment and weights the differmg forms o£ enrollment to 
recognize the additional processing and counseling 
workload required.^^ 

It should be emphasized that the proposal for a 
4->eaf* budgeting-and-planning cycle — the + T' 
plan — and. the current capacity for detailed quantita- 
tive analysis evidenced by the composite support index, 
^did not emecge full-blown in 1975. They are part of 
an ongoing academic planning process that began sev- 
eral years earlier with t'he establishment of campus 
and system objectives through public hearings.'^ 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish realit> from 
rhetoric in discussing budgetary reform both at state 
and institutional levels. Policy pronouncements of gov- 
ernors and higher education leaders are often enobahrleS 
in detailed administrative directives api^^'lriemoranda 
that may bury rather than reveal ageitc> or institutional 
operations. Organization clmts^reserit the same trap 
for the unwary but ocpwfJy less shelf space than, for 
Example, a 200-P^gt^volume ejitilled Program Effec- 
tiveness Me^strfes for Selected State Agencies issued^ ^ 
by-a^fi(^udget .office. The latter is so exhaustive' 
that one wants to btlievp in its use. In fact, however, 
<.,one may have to .look closer to the grassroots for 
reality.^ ^ ^ 

• There seems to be a* reality in the report of a 
faculty committee that reviewed existing and newly 

^proposed programs at several campuses of a v^multi- 
campus system. Their recommendations for funding 
were followed, and their report suggested that the 

^central administration might well show greater interest 
in campus programs than it had in the past; 

We concluded that the Individual campuses are largely 
unaware of what is happening in {similar pwgrams] 
on the other carmpuses and we suspect that, up to this 
point, no one at statewide has been accurately in- 
• formed, either. Regardless of the degree of formal 
planning and control that might be exerofsed from a 
system wide point of view, we suggest thal([///^? system- 
wide adminiMration] designate some individual or 
commiUcc to monitor the progress and development 
of the various schools and programs on a continuing 
basis in the future.*^ * ^ 23 



There is a v^idely held but erroneous belief among 
st^te officials that the heads of coordinating agencies, 
multicampus systems, and canjpuses have absolute 
management control over their faculty. I canriot take 

^ time to try to dispel this misapprehensfon here, but - 
for those who do not labor, under it, the report and 
the extract from it above are significant almost ^o the" ^ 
point of being revolutionary. Faculty — not administra- 
tors — are suggesting both funding priorities and ad- 
ministrative mohitoring of academic programs. This ^ 
particular program revjew^was.part of a recently estab- 
lished system fpr integrating academic program deci- 

. sions with the budgetary process. Whether the system 
as a whole is ^'rhetoric'* or "reality" rem ains^^an open 
question. But a'ttitudes reflected in the report an^ ^e 
administrative response to it are assur'fedly some ev^ 
dence of better informed budgetary decisions. 

Qorison and Contrast 

jPPBS as originallyNConceived (traditional PEBS) 
affords a useful framewotk^for closer examination of 
imperative planning. Both traditional PPBS and imper- 
ative planning aim for, the union of program planning 
and budgeting. PPBS in state governmental budgeting, 
however, is ''an idea whose time has ndt quite come,''^^ 
■ffle in higher education the time seems' ripe for 
imperative planning. Why is this so? Table 3 summar- 
izes aspects of both traditional PPBS, andjmperative 
planning which, examined in greater detail, may pro- 
vide an answer. 

Table 3 

* Comparison of Traditional PPBS and Imperative Planning 



Questions 



~^ Traditional PPBS Imperative Planning 



1. What activities do * All state services Only higher 
procedures ^ education services 
encompass? 

2. Wha*t is origin of Various; often Senior administrators 
procedures? outside "experts" within organization 



3. When are proce- Anytime 
durcs initiated? ^ 



When programmatic 
decisions so require 



4. What is relative Relatively high Relatively low 
status of budget 

professionals? 
i> 

5. What is relative Relatively high Relatively iow 
importance of data 

quantification? 

6. What is relative Dollars of Programs of 
importance of dol- relatively greater relatively greater 
lars as-such com- importance importance 
pared to programs? ' 

Scope q| Activity 

Traditional PPBS was intended to guide and inte- ^ 
grate 'all governmental activity. Budgetary programs 
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would cross organizational lines to better portra> their 
relationship to national or statewide objectives. The 
aim of Imperative' planning is more modest, encom- 
passing only the activities of one or <*f a relative!) 
small .number of similar organizations. Moreover. 

t higher education comes to proposals for budgetary 
reform with a history — albeit a checkered one — of 
structured coordination of academic program iictivity. 
ImpiJrative planning can be more easily implemented 
in higher education than PPBS in state government 
bcca^ise of organizational similarity and a history of 

"real or attempted^prograqj coordination. 

Origin of Procedures 

Traditional PPBS originated in think tanks sup- 
sported by the Department of Defens^faijd' spread to 
''the states through the missionary efforts of consultants 
with, federal funds.-' Although governors or legislative , 
leadership sometimes initiated traditional PPBS, their - 
attention span was rarely sufficient to maintain the 
initial impetus. If traditionaUPPBS was attempted on 
only the governor*^ initiative, legislative leaders often 
remainedvwedded to the traditional budgetary practices 
, in which x\^ity were the experts.-* And they sometimes ^ 
> had the tacit support of the professional staff of the 
executive budget office.^'* Moreovj^r, governors them- 
selves, as in California, might find that multiyear pro- 
jections of expenditures had considerably less to 
recommend the^ in reality than in thefory. 

In contrast^ inoperative planning not only originates 
with the executive heads of state systems, muLticampus 
systems, and campuses, but has their ongoing support. 
Governors and legislators may havt usdid traditional v.' 
PPBS for presenting alternatives for decision, but none 
were under any illusions that it would or should f^pjace 
existing political structures and processes. Conversely, 
senior academic administrators find that the external 
world ts imposing new 'political** structures and proc- 
esses on higher education. ^ 

When Are Procedures Initiated? 

For substantial budgetary improvements to take 
root, mere recognition of deficiencies in the existing 
process is not enough. Whatever faults an existing 
process might have, it does produce annual or biennial 
budgets, and there is nothing irrational about preferring 
d working procedure to a proposed one with faults 
that are unknown. Traditional PPBS was introduced 
into the states >^hen resources were relatively plentiful 
and procedures- — if not ideal — were working. Imper- 
ative planning, on the other hand, is higher education's 
response to resource scarcity. The old budgetary pro- 
cedures — the formulas, the needs requests — noJoj)geju«./-====-- 
assure adequate state .funding, ©pera^ional needs — 
wholly aside from budgetary procedures — require 
both analysis of academic progr|ms and close examina- 



tion of their relationship to the statewide, systemwide^ ' 
and institutional objectives.^ In brief, imperative^ plari- 
ning emerges as a natural — perhaps the only — ^^lu-* 
tion.to existing and urgent substantive needs. Traditional 
PPBS, in contrast, remains a possible solutiojyo needs 
that are perceived as less pressing. , 

' / 

Relative Status«of Budget Professionals ^ 

Whether it be the federal Office ^of Management 
and Budgef cor a state officp of adnptiistration, budget 
bureau, or department of finance,ythe executive fiscal 
agency is generally — almost always — a major focus 
of powerr^ State budget offices are the one place in 
state government where agency priorities are brought 
together with the hope of vvjerfdipg them into a coherent 
whole. / 

The^, stale's chief financial officer is generally a , 
po\verfuj<^politician dealing with his peers. Major state 
policy Issiies are c^iten fiscal issues^ ^But even when ' 
they^are not, his ^opinions are of gr^^t A\(eight. In 
contrast,' a?^i^aiKial officenin higher educatioh Jarely 
has similar sta^s. Nejt^er a scholar nor a te'acher, he 
lacks the pr^tige that is the coin of the realm ifi 
academic lifp. Educational policy is the province of the 
institutional president, the faculty, or ihe governing 
board. Tjie acadeipic budget officer niust translate 
policy into budgetary format, but unlike his counter- 
part, the senior, sjafe^iscal officer, he usually has a 
relatively minor role in poficy'decisions th6mselves. 

For traditional PPBS, administrativ<£ Strength, po- 
litical clout, ^nd the policy rqle of the 'executive budget 
office _jhad two, results. If Jbudget staff perceive^ the 
new propfdures as a threat io its authority it could and 
did subvert them. If, on the other hand, these proce- 
dures were seen as enhancing its power, flien other 
state agencies and sometimes the legislature \vere in 
opposition. State fiscal agencies were an important' 
elerpent in a balance ot political power, and "'traditional , . 
PPBS, if more than simple tinkering with forAis, thread. ^ 
ened that balance. While imperative planning poses a ^ 
similar threat to internal power balances in higher 
education, the threat is less because the academic , 
budget officer is less dominant. 

The.lmportanceof Dota Quantification 

In traditional PPBS, quantified output measures 
had high priority but were clearly one of the most 
difficult of the required elements to accomplish.-'' 
Anthony Downs suggested that the **bigger the role of 
judgment in the final decision, the greater the proba- 
bility that a wise man will make the right choice with- 

are the tools of the sKlte budgetary tradePBuTinHjo 
decisions about them ,anJ programs represented by 
them are rarely b*ased X)n statistical or even simple 
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arithmetic calculations. Rather, thejudgment uf elected 
officials and senior budget administrators furnishes the 
answers, PPBS techniques take a back seat, and the 
result is a **damaging gap between publicity and per- 
formance.":' 

Imperative planning is unlikely to suffer from the 
''gap between publicity and performance." There has 
been little publicity, for the improved budgetary, proc- 
esses have never been introduced by a particular title 
Qr as an end in themselves. More to the point, the 
academic establishment expects little Crom the quantifi- 
^tation of information — at least abdut its own acfivi-* 
ties. Whqn ^he repojt of the Natiortal .Commission on 
the Financing . of Postsecondary Education-"* appeared, 
it was reviewed ih a major educational purnal under 
the title 'Troved at ta^t; One Physics Major Equals 
1,34 Chemistry Major ol" 1.66. Economics Majo'r."-" 
Healthy skepticism about quantification permeates 
higher education, and impe'rative planning may well 
succeed Because its pi'oponents have less -faith in 
quantitative ^analysis than seemed to be required in 
traditional'^^PBS. ^ . * 

Dqllars and Programs 

In state go\ernment; the allocation of dollars is an 
end m itself, fotr proposed expenditures must be bal- 
anced against. projected revenues. Yet, for senior edu- 
cJtional adminiilralors ih^ decisions relating to faculty, 
stuJerrt^,^nd ^acadenuc programs art foremost in 
jmp^rtance.^^riTcy 4*ick^cotitrol over revenues, . anci 
Nvan^tkillars can bj margn^all>_critical, faculty, stu- 
dents, program\^and their respective cesti^e already 
related to each other and are largely deternyit[^i-h.y 
past budgets. . " ^ 

To put the matter somewhat differentl), traditiohal 
PPBS proAused — or was'seen to promise — the op* 
portunity for governoi>^jind4egisfetors^ acbtcvir^pr" 
cific ohjcc-^tvcs^by reallocation of funds, in the state 



budget. The practical limits imposed by existing com- 
mitments* may have been obscured by the habit of 
dealing with state services in terms of abstract dollar 
amounts. In any event, it is^by np means clear that the 
proponents of traditional PPBS were fully aware of 
the constraints that reality imposes on state budgeting. 
They seemed to believe that conventional wisdom 
about last yeafs budget being the best predictor of this 
year's budget p*binted out a deficiency in existing 
budgetary pfocesses.^^ 

In contrast, few higher education administrators 
deal with dollars, as an abstraction, and there ate few 
illusions^bout the practical limits to shifting dollar^ to 
achieve program objectives. 

Conclusion ^ 

The activity in the University of Wisconsin and 
elsewhere — imperative pfanningc — is not simple belt 
tigbtenihgi Many -higher education organizations are 
hot merely spending less money but are doing So 
through structure^ and processes intended to maintain 
and improve educational- services.^^ 

Finally, an important disclaimer; former University 
of California Charicellor Roger Heyns once said that 
he was unaware of any problems in higher education 
that would be solved with less money. Neither am I, 
and nothing herein should be otherwise interpreted. 
Even the most rational budgetary process cannot re- 
place educational quality. Without attempting to define 
**quality,*' we all know that it is unlikely to be fouiid 
in overcrowded classrooms, overworked or poorly paid 
, instructors, badly maintained buildiugs, qr fxagmented 
.CQurse^sequences. Fiscal stringency, whether induced 
oy staRr^eeonQmic conditions, by inflationary erosion 
of budget bases, dri>y^stAte go\ernmental fiat, pannot 
improve the ^quality of highei^cdMcation^in any way. 
"^At^bcst, 4mp&ratiiiL£!^ni^ can reduce rhe-patential 
harm. *^ — 

• ) 
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Developing Trends and Current Events^ 

L TwenXy-four states now have col^ctive bargaining' 
laws covering faculty in hi^ljef education. (Three 
do not cover senior colleges ant}- universities.) 

2. Four new laws were epacted in 1975 (California, 
^ ConnectfCipt, Maine,/and Nevf Hampshi'r-e). 

3. Passage of^labor legislation tends to "fl.ow" from 
north to south. Mo^t of the states in the northern 

^, oqp-third or the naljpn have such laws; only 
Ftorid^ among southem^states- has law. There 
IS considerable legislative activity in almost all of 
those middle and northern stages 'that presently 
have n<S law. » ' ' \ 

4. Colleg.e faculties \k at least two^states (Ohio and 
Ilirnois) aHr organizing withoi^t benefit of law. 
Two states prohibit public empjoyee bargaining. 

\ ' ' ~ I 

5. State legislatures are beginning: to recognize dif-* 

ferences between industry %\d lower education 
^nd higher education. Maine passed a special bilh 
for higher education. More laws^specTfy special 
**employers" for colleges and universities. Three 
states XSalifornia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
have omitted higher education from omnibus bills 
and are considering special bills for iiigher educa- 
tion. California created a special labor adminis- 
trative board for education. More legislative 
conjmittees are seekirig advice from higher educa- 
, tion officialsTxfore shaping legislation. 

6. Public ^itude towafd public employee bargaining 
and strikes appears to be ftiore conservative siace 
the teacher and fire-fighter strikes of September 
and 'October 1975. These attitudes were also 
probably affected by theTiscal crises in New Y'^rk 
City and elsewhere throughout the nation. 

7. U$c of faculty strikes and threats of strikes are 



becoming' more common in higher education and 
■ more acccptable-among faculty members generally 
\ throughout the nation. , - — 

8. There are 433 campuses that now have faculty 
unions: 109 public four-year colleges; 268 public 
two-year sc^opls; 48 'private four-year schools; 
and 8 private^ two-year school^. (Approximately 
100,000 college^ teache?s unionized.) 

9, More salarj^. agt^eVnents are being tied to the cost 
of living and the Q^iisumer Price Index. 

10. Unionized faculties are\egotiating more contracts 
that slow down retrehcm^ent and give faculty 

^more control of promotions>v^ppoinJtments, and 
tenure. 

1 1. * There is a growing body of case decisionsrSlaU^ 

to the scope of bargaining in the various Stajes. 
There is generaj agreement that mandatory sub- 
jects of bargaining (along with hours and wages) 
include ^grifevance procedures, promotion proce- 
dures, methods of teadier evalyatiori and/oj re- 
moval, and probationary periods of employment/ 

12. There appears to be - general agreement as to 
certain, management ^'rights," namely, to detcr- 

' mine institutional mission* and prpgrams, level of 
f uncling, right to hire and fire, job assignment, 
methods of supervision; organization of resources, 
size <>fSv(fi!^ force, ^standards of service^and 
standards of recruitment. * j 

.13. - There is a growing tendency of labor boaras to 
^ require public employers to negotiate tha impact 
of arw management decision on working condi- 
tiop^'^Many university administrators believe that 
^^c\\ "daily negotiations'* redufe substantially their 
ability to manage efficiently and creatively. 

14. Subjects of bargaining about which there iSLjmost 
^'^ disagreement among the states include class size, 
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retirement benefits, agency shop, preeminence of 
negotiated contracts over law-other than labor law, 
selection of textbooks, preparation time for teach- 
ers, in-service education requirements for teachers, 
and parity in wages. * , ■ ^- 

15. The general tendency of state labor boards and 
• of the National Labor Relations Board is to rule 
that cKjairmen^of cojlege flepartments are members 
of the union, not management. 'Shis is being hotly 
contested by university officials, who say it forces 
a reorganization of staff and reassignment of 
duties, which is a management j)rerogative. 

• i" 

Some Issues in Shaping State Legislation ProYiding 
for Collective Bargaining in Higher Education 

1. What should be coirtoined in the statement of 
purpose and policy? 

Discussion: Some unions believe that purpose 
should be statedr directly "to promote col- 
lective bargaining." University presidents gen- 
erally agree that the purpose should be to 
"assure orderly and uninterrupted govern- 
ment services." 



Import:^ Each law goes through a trial period 
when it is evaluated in terms of its *pur- 
pose(s). It then goes through a peyiod of 
challenges and amendments. The argument is 
that evaluation and amendment should be 
based on research and facts directly related 
to the-^tated purpose. If a purpose is to 
reduce work stoppages, then a law can be 
held accountable in terms of whether or not 
there are more or fewer strikes after the law 
was passed and whether or not strikes were 
caused by social conditions other than the 
law. 



2. 'Who Should be Sipecified by law as the employer 
for a state university, for*^ state college, or for 
a community college? V^^X''^ 

^ Discussion. About half of existing state laws 

specify the employer (usually a governing 
boardlor a state officer), thp others, do not. 
Where the employer is not specified, the 
governor (W attorney general) makes the 
decision. Unions want to bargafa with tl^pse 
,who* control the purse strings. University 
spokesmen generally favor the governing 
board as the employer, saying that any other 
person acting as employer co/istitutes govern- 
riiental "intervention.'- ' ^ 



Import: Unions feel that to deal with anyone" 
less than the governors office invites "strikes" 
caused by a failure of the legislature to pro- 
vide the funds required to implement a 
negotiated contract. Universities point out 
that bargaining with the governor results in*: 
(1) by-passing the ^trustees and university^ 
administration, thereby disrupting the normal 
processes by which an academic community 
governs itself<^2) more decisions being made 
by political officials dealing with such things, 
as the workload, hours, appointments, and 
college x:alendar ths^t ciirectly affect the char- 
acter anjJ quality, of education; (^) pushing 
trustees, students^lumni, and others out of 
their, .traditionafroles in a self-governing 
academic, community; (4') reducing (or even 
chlngiiig^*ihfi=^|ith^ity of university trustees 
and executives estaBRSheds^^vediicationlaw,-' 
without reducing their responslBfttt^u.aBd' so 
forth. 



3. What should be included in 
bargaining? 



£Ope of 



Discussion: Unions tend to prefer a simple 
statement of "wages, hours, and other terms 
and conditions of employment." Universities 
prefer a clear specification of what is bar-; 
gainable and what is not. Unions believe that 
the process of bargaining (supported by un- 
fair Tabor practices) is the best means oV 
determining what the parties are willing to 
put into an agreement. Universities want their 
duties and responsibilities as specified in edu- 
cation law to be accompanied by equivalent 
authority. They say that sorn^ collective bar- 
gaining law^ are wriltem without regard for 
education law, and that education laws have, 
in some cases, been emasc^^lated by bargain- 
ing laws and contracts. \ 

^Import: Bargaining in higher education usu- 
ally leads to "shared authority" between 
unions and administration, less participation 
in university affairs by trustees and students, 
andiittle changenn-ihe^act that the "public" 
holds administrators, not unions, responsible 
for educational quality, efficiency, and unin- 
terrupted orderly service. Presidents point 
out that: ( 1 ) bargaining determines the "con- 
ditions -under which tHty administer and 
supervise; (2) sometimes they have littleTor 
ng'say^bout these conditions because ihc^ 
A\2i\6 liule controHrfror-may^ot- even be 
represented *4it, the, bargaining table; and (3) 
"iiot union pr government officials, are 



fired for ineffective operational proccdvires 
over which they have little or no control. 



Who should be included in the bargaining unit? 

Discussion: Generally, a mion wants to 
^strengthenMts resources by including as many 
bona fide members as possible. Universities, 
however, want to keep their administrative 
**team" inta^fe, and, therefore, want to excUide^ 
from the union department ch^rmen^ direc- 
tors, assistant and assopial^ deans, deans, 
. ^ * librarians, and the likeT 

Irnport: When chairmen, directors, and other 
lower echelon administrators become union 
'""^ members, the tendency is for them to. refrain 
from making decisions that may be grieved 
by union colleagues (and thus create friction 
within the union). When this happens, deans 
become directly responsible for lower level 
decisions, collectiqg all the data, keeping 
personnel records, and generally becoming 
lower level middle management; i.e., the 
entire administrative organization is even- 
Jtu^lly. affected by shifting responsibility and 
^thorlty. They point out also thrat these 
slSfj§in authority and organizational respon- 
sibility'^'Titt caused by decisions made by an 
outside ag^lKiy (PERB, public employment 
relations boara>^hat has no authority for 
organizing or operating the university. The: 
same PERB, in adjudicfl^g later unfair labor 
practice cases, almost alwajjs upholds the^* 
right of management .to "or^iiiuze its re 
sources" as it wishes. 



Who should determine the nature and membership 
of the bargaining unit? 

Discussion: Three agencies could be given 
this responsibility. The legislature can specify 
in the law (a^ in Massachusetts) mutually 
exclus(ve categories of personnel who have 
tho'rfght to.forfn a union and whether or not 
-tne unit Avill be st^ewide or campus by^ 
campus. Ivlar\y st^^laws omit such st)ptali[ 
tions and leave tji^^'decisions ao th^lab^ 
administrative -board (PERB). Universities 
feel that'their -governing boardsJiayfiL-alwajfs 
mdde such decisions relative ta campus inter- 
nal governan^Q jueclianisms and by education 
law are responsible for such decisions. They 
see no Reason to injects an external agency 
(PERB) into. the academic ^Ompit^ espe- 





cially in thctse states ^yhere the university 
governing board is, not specified by law as 
a party at the bargaining table. (One_paxty 
at the table shduld Hot be in a , position to 
, determine membership of the other party.) 

Import: In some states, PERBs are making a 
number of decisions formerly made by 
boards of trustees. Wheiithis happens, trust- 
ees feel that their authority is being eroded 
with no change in accountability. PERBs 
cannot be held accountable" lor university 
effectiveness, yet they are being given more 
and more authority to determine who shall 
be in the administration and whQ in the 
union, how many unions there shall be, 
whether faculties unionizfe on statewide or 
campus level, what is and is not bargainable, 
how and when impasses should be mediated 
and settled, whether or not strikes are illegal 
or punis|iable, yhether or not fines (and how 
much) should be assessed for illegal strikes, 
what are management responsibilities and 
what are not, whether of not students have 
a right to be at the bargaining table and for 
what role, etc. Th o pc decisions obviously 
affect. the size, organization, and character 
of all academic community that historically 
has been shaped cooperatively by trustees, 
administration, faculty, and students over the 
yean to eficourage and enhance the "pro- 
duction" of a product called "learning." Aca- 
dcmici^s have clajjned that learning is 
partiallyf at least, a. product of human rela- 
tionships, yel outside PERBs are "fixing" 
those relationships' in accordance with prac- 
tices born in industrial sitnatioti^ in which 
.asalmost n othing to do with 
production prdcessesr^§^S==t%s*it^^ 
sumer is barred from the table. Yet, in 
academy^he consumer (student) is a co- 
prodUG^ of t|;ie product (learning) that is 
fabricated largely through and during Com- 
munal relationships between the employee 
(teacher) and the consumer (student). It is,' 
'therefore, argued by ^ome that i|^a^ PERB> 
rather than trustees/bec6m6s the final Jtrbiter 
of relationships and responsibilities, it, not 
the trustees, should^be ncld accountable for 
the effectiveness of the university. ^ 



6< Shouljd faculty strikes be permitted without limi- 
tation, with specified irmitqfions, or* prohibited? 

Discussion:. Unions Jfee} that collective bar- 
2 9 gaining without the rfght to strike is virtually 
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without meaning since the union has no 
means t6 enforce its rights at the table or to 
enforce the contract. .^Oth^rs argue that 
unions, by the use of strike, are illegally 
denying taxpayers the services for which they 
have paid. Older arguments might involve 
the concept of government sovereignty. Other 
arguments revolve about health, safety, and 
the denfal of **essential" services. Many 
states have tried to resolve the, problem 
through varying types of legislatipn, but few 
believe they have found even, a partial answer 
that prevents strikes. Most forms of penalties 
have been ineffective in deterring employees 
ben{ on Striking. When teachers lo^e pay for 
days on strike, schools make up **extra days"^ 
for which teachers are paid, leaving students 
and pareilts-as the major losers in strikes. The 
State of New York withholds two days of 
pay for every day of strike, yet New York is 
a leader in the number of ^education strikes. . 
PERBs and courts, in assessing fines, always 
have the right to modify finesxin accordsftice 
with the types and seriousness of the causes 
of strikes. a 

Import: Some scholars of labor relations 
claim that no one has found an effective 
means of preventing strikes in education (dr^ 
in pitblic employment generally), 
seriousness of public seg^^ias-^fffKes (police, 
fire fighters^ ^amj^ifef^ffworkers, etc.) and the 



education of children, there is serious doubf 
as to^ whether or not the power of public 
unions can be reasonably contained except 
through moral persuasion and great economic 
crises such as that in New, York City or a 
1930-type of depression. 



Who should approve a negotiated a^reeni^nt before 
it is signed into contract? 




; Ordinarily, an agreement is rat^^ 
fied by ^nTmMgernbership. The ^^uesti^rTi^ 
whether oc not iT^houyalso bei^ied by 
others whose work is direCH>^|^cle^e.g., 
by the board of trustees (especi^^vSben 
the^overnor's office negotiates the 
tract)? By the "cljief administrators whose 
working conditleJT^ of administration and 
supervision are shaped , by the contract? By 
the studehf body ^especially in , Montana 
whcr^^ student representative fs elected to 
xepte^Cnt students' interests at the table)? 
By the legislature responsible ^for providihgl 



funds Cuniversities and unions in Michigan 
id Rhode Island have had serious con- 
tr^b^lal problems' when the legislature failed 
to provide funding)? 

Import: LacxSC^e right to approve or VQto 
a contract can creJKeconditions conducive to 
such things as strikeSs^nistee indifference,' 
administrative torpor, stiW^t anger (e.g., 
about tuition increases), ancj stftti^t political 
activity at'the stat^ I^vel. 




8. Who should the law designate to administer the 
collective bargaining law for universities? 

Discussion: In sonie sta^tes, a new .public em- 
ployment . relations -> board ,is created. The 
question most often raised as whether or nqt 
a board dealing with such agencies as civil 
service^ police, and sanitation can have thc^ 
knowledge and understanding essential^ to 
effectively adjudicating pro1)lems in the aca- 
demic community. 




In some states, the existinglgbae«'«gS?icy for 
private indust^jfcssgjvgrTT^^sdiction over 
bargaining. This assumes that 
Industrial labor processes are valid in the 
academic enterprise. 

The new California law creates an "educa- 
tional" employment relations board. Will this 
_a^ super board with jurisdiction over 
I I i iiii|i MINI I I i\\ iiin(riii1iiptiii|P boards, the 
board of regents, boards m I'lmi filinu mil 
campus trustees? 

Some institutions argue that the functions of 
the labor board are valid functions of the 
campus board of trustees or the state coordi- 
nating^, boards and. that Additional boards 
y^reate another expensive layer of adminis- 
tratio^, and ^also cojafuse .and erode th e re- 
spon^biHTies and authority of evefyoTlC^co 
cemed, without changing .existing state civil 
service and education laws. 

Generally, unions favor a labor board unre- 
' lated to education because they feel that only 
such a board can be unbiased and neutral. 
This argument is not acceptable to most 
trustees and administrators. 

Import: The administrative agency's deci- 
sions determine much* of the character anclf 
internal relationships of the univ<irsity (and 
perhaps its effectiveness) » 
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9. Should binding arbitration of grievances (and im< 
passes) be a permissible, mandatory, or prohibited 
subject of .bargoining? 

Discussion: It is argued that binding arbi- 
tration is the only way to settle difficult 
disputes ^vithout the use of strikes, thereby 
preserving "orderly and uninterrupted gov- 
ernment service." Some groups (e.g., "Right 
to Work" advocates) believe that no arbi- . 
trators, since they art neither .elected nor 
appointed to public office, should have the 
authority ^ by negotiated contract) to substi- 
tute their judgment for that of a govertiment 
official. The arguipent relates to the tradi- 
tional theory of government sovereignty. 

Unions generally want both arbitration and 
the right to strike, *fee]ing that without these 
,^5c»cmiWworking tools"" the worker arid the union are 
deprived of their prjmary source of power to 
barg^n effectively. 

Universities generally, feel ik^i local campus 
"academic judgment" on such riiatters as ten- 
ure artd promotion is the'only validiasis of 
decision and that outsiders, regardtess of 
training, have no way of making proper^eci- 
sions. Therefore, they believe that arbitration 
should be "permissible" (management pre- 
rogative) only with concurrence o^ university 
authorities and for limited purposes (usually 
limited to due process issues, thereby elimi- 
nating substantive matters from arbitration 
dockets). > ^ 



Import: To the extent that third-party "neu- 
trals" make binding decisions on important 
university decisions,' the authority of. e;^ccu- 
tives and trustees isobvjously eroded.. Legis- 
lators, in approving arb*itration, shoul'dxon- 
sider the need to specify the paranieters of 
^itrators' dedsions.jEducati^ law sh<5uld 
.acba^dingly be modi?^ as to the authority 
of tru^*^ arid universUy executives so they 
will be hw^^sponsible for only those matters 
over which tnb^are giv^n full authority. 




Should bindin 
matters? 



ted to procedural 



n. 



Discussion: Some arbitratofsrftj^n^miion offi- 
cials claim that substance and pniN^re can- 
not be separated in complex cases. T^(^ an 
arbitrator may identify a "wrong" but have 
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no means to correcf^ija^t "wrong" if his •or 
her role is limited (both in purpose and" by 
the available remedies stated>in 'the contract). 
A study of . arbitration decisions indicates 
that arbitrators have gone beyond contrac- 
tual limitations in a number* of cases. Some 
of these decisions have been upheld in court, 
some reversed. Sonie havejibt been submitted 
to courts because of expense and time.' ♦ 

University 'sp.okesHi^n generally claim that 
j arbitration pf^ substantive decisions eroc 
their power, emasculates cdllegial-pi'o^sses, 
and makes it relatiyelyJmfnJss^ f of them to 
be accountabler^or^tfie)responsibilities *as- 
signed to them bj^^ucatioir law. * 

^Import: The' importance ot the matter is self- 
' evjderit. Who should l)e held acc6untable and 

for what? When new Jaws are shaped, .their 
^•Relationships to existing laws should be clearly 

defined. • » . 



Who should ,b^ the final asbiter of an "impasse" 
between two^ negotiating pBrties within a unitersity? 

Discussion: \J.nwtTs'\iks historically have been 
unique enterprises. They have built-in mecha- 
nisms of self-governance traditionally charac- 
terized by considerable freedom, from such 
government agencies as cou^rt^ legi'slatfures, 
and politically elected oj|icials. Some states' 
have given their universities a status equiva- 
\^ lent to a "Jfotirth branch of government." 
/ Self-governing academic communities are dis- 
tinguished frcTrp most other governmental 
T agencies by having a strong body of "neu- 
trals" called trustees who traditionally havf 
arbitrated all major disputes among the con- 
stjtdent bodies (faculty, students, alumni, 
^ministrati^, ctcj. Since trustees are un- 
paid and oftm^ donate funds to the university, 
their decisions are supposedly nonpartisan 
and *1ij^he best interests of the university as 
a whlSlc." Xrustees have been known to fire 
administrators when they cannot ''get along 
with" faculty, or students^ or alumni. They 
also sometimes fire faculty who do not please 
administrators. Thus it is claimed that uni- 
versities already have a built-in administrative 
board for the very purpose of settling internal 
disputes. The argument, then, is that to im- 
pose a new level of administrative board 
(labor board) over a campus board of trus- 
tees, along with statewide coordinating 
.boards o| "regents" creates insufferable con- 
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♦ 

fusion as to who is responsible for wh^t — 
^Jeading to inefficiency and ineffectiveness. 

Import: In a few states (e.g., New York), 
the legislature is the final arbiter of impasses. 
In other states the labor board is the final 
arbiter. In some state laws there is no clear 
definition of the power to resolve impasses. 
No state has a bargaining law that gives trus- 
tees the^power of final arbitration, perhaps 
because it has not been discussed or because 
• trustees were perceived of as being partisan. 
In any event, the* use of strikes as a method 
of resolving impasse is increasing rapidly and 
IS • incurring coijsiderable public disfavor. 
♦When trustees lack the power to arbitrate 
impasses, outside influences will grow in 
K power to condone or to destroy the concept 
^ of a self-goverriing colle'gial community. 



• 12. What unfair labor practices, if any, sliould be 
specified by law? ' * - 

DisCussidn: These seems to be general agree- 
ment^bout a nupiberof unfair labor practices 
. that should be prohibited. By and jarge, these 
practices relate lo discrimination and the use 
of coQrcion and undue influence at specified 
times. The university, however, provides some 
interesting new considerations. Faculty mem- 
bers participate in a large number of manage- 
ment decisions on most campuses. Should a 
union; its officers, and/or members be pro- 
hibited from exercising undue influence in 
selecting *a new dean? Selecting a new presi- 
dent? SeJecting trustees? Should a union be 
prohibited frorji negmiating the methods by ^ 
which management makes its decisions? 
Should management be prohibited from ap- 
pointing union members to committees, coun- 
cils, and commissions delegated with the 
power to make management decisions? Should 
a union be prohibited from telling its members 
(e.g.. department chairmen, committees, etc.) 
not to carry out certain management orders? 
These are the kinds of issues that,nf found 
in an industrial setting, would often be ruled 
as unfair practices, yet they are common in 
the academy. 

Import: Since alK4aettHy members are mem- 
bers of^ the management team^jCfi^rf thcjr 
discipline studenls^upervise secretaries^ and 
• expend xliscretionary fun,ds),'and some (senior 
^ professors) supervise their colleagues' work, 
a-'Unj^n can actually control by veto or dis- 



approval orders from top management. The 
, assignment by labor boards of department 
chairmen to union membership has forced 
many campuses to reorganize their adminis- 
trative staff and stafff assignments. This may 
or may not be^ the intent of legislatures as. 
they shape collective bargaining laws. What- 
ever 'the intent, it should be made clear so^ 
that everyone knows the conditions undci^* 
which the legislature expects the trustees and 
administrators to be effective in meeting their 
obligations as specified by education law. 

13. Should unions be given the right of "exclusive" 
representation? 

Discussion: In most existing state bargaining 
laws, the labor board makes decisions as to 
whether or not such staff as librarians, part- 
time faculty, teaching assistants, and admis- 
sions personnel shall be included with teaching 
faculty in. a bargaining unit. If these decisions 
are contrary to those establislrcd by the trus- 
tees for matters of internal governance (e.g., 
faculty or campus senate), it has lhe_eIfectof^ 
overriding trustee* decisions and creating 
tions among the several parties and especisjly 
between unions and faculty senates. Senates 
exist by authority of trustees. , Unions ordi- 
narily have the right of "exclusive"' represen- 
tajlion by authority of labor law. The vitality 
of senates, then, continues to exist only by 
the good will of union decision. This may or 
may not be good — but i'^ it what legislatures 
me&nt to accomplish?- » 

Import: Tlic basic cj\iestion is, who has the 
right to organize the resburces of the univer- 
^ sity for its effective operation? Labor boards 
usually decide in favor of management. Yet 
"exclusivity*' clauses deny this management 
right for purposes of internal relationships 
among university constituents. 

14. Can university trustees successfully fulfill the role 
usually reserved fqr labor boards? \ ^ 

Discussion: No bargaining lawjcovering higher 
education exists in^Dhio, yet on at least four^^ 
- state liniversily^mptiscrs, trustees have deter- 
mined Bargaining units, conducted elections, 
and authorized presidents to negotiate con- 
tracts. This method retains the integrity, of 
the campus community wifhout intervention 
. by labor boards. The e^^periments will no 
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doubt have problems, but they may be worth 
observing and evaluating. The union at 
Youngstown State Univ<;rsity takes great 
pride in plibHcizing its contract in the natiohal 
unitpn's newspaper. 

Import: Can the objectivies of collective bar- 
gaining be achieved within the existing col- 
legial framework of the university without 
erosion of'-educatio^slaw and trustee author- 
ity? Carefully planed experiments are 
needed to determine whether or not employee 
rights apd university authority both can be 
preserved, without isxternal supervision *from 
labor boards. 



15. SJiould a faculty refferendum on unionization 

(yes-no) be held prior to a union election? 

J* ^ 

Discussion; y^nalyses of faculty elections 
(e.g., Pennsylvania state coHege|) indicate 
that» when several unions are on the ballot, 
voters who prefer "no union" tend tp* vote 
for a union rather than "no union'' because 
they do not want to "waste" their votes. The 
argument is that voters should first face ,the 
issue of '*union or no ufiion." If the referen-/ 
dum is for a union, then an election among 
the competing unions can properly determine 
which union has the majority support. Oregon 
law has made provision for such a prior 
referendum. Unions argue that a referendum 
is a delaying action that confuses the basic 
issues of the election and sometimes prevents 
unions from campaigning under proper elec- 
tion conditions. 

Import: Some faculty members at unionized 
campuses tlaim that if they had had a refer- 
endum, there would be no union. They feel 
^' • t^iat the voters and those who stayed away 
from the polls did not fully understand the 
issues and. consequences. Legislatures should 
at least C;Dnsider the issue and make a clear 
decision.based on reason. 



16. Should, there b.e a management rights clause? 
What should it-^^ontain? 

Discussion: A management rights clause may 
or may not be included jn legislation. When, 
in^itj^ded it generally comes in two forms: 
( ly management decisions that are "prohibi- 
' ted" from the bargaining tablp (nondelegable 
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authority), and (2) management decisions 
that are "penhissible" items of bargaining (^t 
the discretion of mailagemcnt) because they 
' are not specifically "prohibited" by law. Man- 
agement rights clauses generally have two 
purposes: to prevent unions from gaining 
control 'of specified governmental policy re- 
sponsibilities, and to strengthen the hand of 
management in negotiating special sensitive 
issues essential to managerial functions. There 
is great variation from state to state. 

Unions generally favor no clauses limiting 
the scope and flexibility of the bargaiiUng 
process. University spokesmen generally favor 
long detailed lists of prohibitions in order to 
Tcnpw precisely what their authority is. 

It generally takes 10 years or so of case deci- 
sions by labor boards and courts to^ clarify 
the scope .of bargaining under any given law. 
This timek dimensi^trSr^still lacking in most 
states relative to public sector bargaining but 
the parts of the puzzle are beajnning to mate- 
rialize (see ACBIS Speciar Report 25 on 
"Scope of Public Sector Bargaining in 14 
Selected States"). 

The new California law adds a special wrinkle 
through its application of a "restrictive 
code"-type of clause. Rather than reserve, 
certain rights to man^igement, it specifies the ! 
mandatory subjects of bargaining while re- 
serving all other decisions to unil^eral man- . 
agement prerogative. Most laws work in the ^ 
opposite manner: those itfems not reserved, 
for management are subject to bargaining. 
Unions generally favor the latter scheme since 
it provides more latitude at the bargaining 
iable. Higher education spokesmen have had 
no experience with the California scheme but ' 
their comments are favorable. 

There is at least one other major concern of ^ 
university spokesmen and that is the trend 
toward making the "impract" of management^ t- 
decisions (including those prohibited from' * 
bargaining) mandatory subjects of bargain- / 
ing. An example would beJhat managcmcnt^^^ 
has a right in a given stat^e-cutnljg^^u^ 
(set the level of expend[tiire&)-tTirmust nego-. . 
tiate the "impact" ort employees (who shall 
be affected, etc.). Some university spokesmen 
claim that negotiating the, impact of their , 
decisions delays, confuses, and emasculates 
their ability Jo act in a decisive manner. 
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Import. Unless the clearly specified intent of 
the legislature is found in the labor law^ the 
effects of negotiation can jeopardize the intent 
and effect of education law (as well as other 
law such as civil service and municipal law). 



17. Should management "rights" be "permissible" or 
"mandatory" items of bargaining? 



Discussion.: As indicated in the discussion . 
above, unless the intent of the legislature is 
clearly stated in law, many issues arise as to 
whether or not a particular right is a "per- 
missible" or "prohibited" subject of bargain- 
iftg. University spokesmen generally feel that 
unless their rights are protected fully (by 
prohibition), socJner or later the whipsaw 
effects of bargaining make all management 
rights subject to bargaining. Union spokesmen 
claim that the broader the scope of bargain- 
ing, the better it is for both parties, and that 
more effective agreem^ents can be reached. 

Irpport: The intent of the legislature should 
' be made clear, otherwise the parties follP/W 
the directions created by crises and whip- 
sawing. 



18. Should students be permitted (require^ at the 
bargaining tpble? 

' Discussion: ^vfontana took the first step in 
requiring student representatives to partici- 
pate as members of the management team. 
Oregon assures*students the role of observers 
at the bargaining table and the right to confer 
with each party at will. Individual institutions 
in Michigan and Massachusetts have permit- 
ted students to observe and comment at the 
/_ table. 

Unions have varied in their past approaches 
but recently appear to be taking a strong 
_ Stand againsrnripaniTr^argaining and^Stxp- 
dent participation in general 

University-Spokesmen h^vc^ taken^aryin^ 
in~ different parts of the country. In 
^^__iral^jUiey are more favorable toward stu- 
dent participation than arc union spdkesmen. 

Import. Legislators should be clear in express- , 
ing their intent in the matter since students 
.a;e Organizing strong lobbies to protect and 




extend their role as borta fide constituents in 
•campus governance. 



19. Should the law be carefully researched and 
jBvaluated as to its effectiveness? 

Discussion: New York and California legis- 
. latures left no doubt that a research service 
should be established to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the law and that recommendations 
for improving the law would be expected. 
Most states lack this element, and, as a result, 
reliable information is most difficult to obtain 
in some states. ^ " r ^ 

Import: Any law as important as a labor, law 
should, have specjjfied, objectives that can be 
researched and evaluated as a matter of ordi- 
' nary interti to serve the public welfard Lack- 
, ing this element, a law can create labor dis- 
harmony rather than harmony and interrupted 
rather than uninterrupted governmental 
services. 



Honesty -in Legislation 

For each issue there are several points of view and facts 
to be carefully considered. As a matter of honesty in 
legislation, a legislature\in my opinion) should require: 

• That each issue be openly discussed and recorded.^ 

• That vnion representatives and university ^spokes- 
men be given equal time to review each issue. 

• That each issue be resolvedhy the legislativexoih- 
mittee prior to writing new legislation, with a cle^r 

statement of conclusion and reasons. * j 

• That conflicts with existing dyil service, educa- 
' tion, and municipal law be clearly delineated and 

resolved by specific preemptive clauses in the. new 
legislation. ^ 

• That where new Collectives bargaining-legislatiorr- 
• _.grjtsrqsulting negatived contracts override the* 

irUenTort^xistm^ amendments to the existing 
law be introall|54 simultaneously vdth the new- 
labor legislation, so that all may know the intended 
impact of the new labor law legislation before it 
is debated by the full legislature. ' 

• That complete records of committee debates and 
actions be mSde available so that labor boards, 

,_courts, and arbitrators can have them as a basis 
foTl^vift^ng unfair labor practice charges arid 
?-xgrievances. 
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Where does the buck stop? is a question that 
ought to be faced — and often is not — every time 
"institutional autonomy" is mentioned in connection 
.with colleges and universities.* and ''local control" of 
elementary and second&ry schools and community 
college^. \ 

' \ 

When, as it }s in Oregon. 55 to 60 percent of the 
state's general fund appropriations are allocated to 
education (kindergarten through graduate schoof)^ and 
in addition, better than 60 percent of the prq^erty 
taxes collected locally go to support common sphools 
and community colleges, it has to follow^ that the'state 
must extrcise some control, require accountability for 
the exp^cnditurej^f thosct ^'astH^ttis. and have some 
strong voice 4n iheir allocation and use* 

, Responsibility for Education 

In a political system like our'^, there really is no 
doubt, then, about where the '*buck" (meaning~policy 
making) and the ''buck" (meaning dollars) really 
stop. They stop with the voters of the state and the 
local communities. • . 

This is litera^^ue when the people vote directly 
on budgets and c6nfitructiori bonds of local school 
districts anci commurftiy^dlleges. elect board members 
and the state superinteifltent of public instruction, or 
when they vote — as they m,ust in Oregon — on any 
major reve^nue- raising measures. It is \ery*»difficiilt to 
communicate to them the complexities of the decisions 



they are called upon to make, but ijlhfuk they are 
trying to send us some messages t})at we in e.ducation 
may not appreciate as legislators do. 

"■^ -J- 

Elected Representatives 

For higher education and for the^allocation of the 
state's share of basic schpol support,' and funds for 
community college operations and construction, the 
buck stops with the people's elected representatives^ 
the governor and the members of the state legislature. 
It is the state lav^makers \vho have to make important 
decisions about the number,, location, and enrollment 
size of public institutions of higher education; about . 
the kinds of instructional programs td be made avail- 
'a])le1o students; about the charges to students for iiv' 
_ structiohal services; about the Admission standards aiiff * 
quality of instructional programs; and about the desi4 
able relationships of publicly sponsored higher educi-^ 
tion to privately sponsored higher education. The entrj; 
of the federal government into the states* responsibil- 
ities for education has had considerable impact on the 
programs, access, and ^nding, and. has generated all 
kinds of additional pfoblems. To date, an effective and 
satisfactory state-federal partnership has eluded us. 

Of the two parts of the politijjal cjecision-making 
world, I presume that, even in states vvith*^trong gov- 
ernors, the final decisions rest with the members of 
the statfe legislature — more specifically, with their 
budget and appropriations committees, because they 
hold the purse strings. They attach "budget notes" or 
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"riders" to appropriation bills, make educational policv 
through fiscal decisions, determine support levels, and 
indicate legislative intent in subtle and direct wa)s. 

Leaders of Education 1 ^ 

Inside both th^ eflucation and political worlds, and 
between them, lie complex, interrelated systems and 

■ subsystems of governance, planning, budgeting, con- 
trol, and regulation. Among those exercising these 
decision-makin^ processes are the lay governing boards 
and their staffs, faculty members, administrators, regis- 
trars, business officers, and, in recent years, students 
and coordinating agencies. Then there are accrediting 
associations, the professions, and all manner oT govern- ' 
ing conimittees, senates, staff members, negotiators, 
and officers, elected or. appointed. Thcsfe are all parts 
,of the- diffused governing pattern that the average citi- 
zen does not even know about, much \hss uoderstand. 

' They pass their share of ''bucks'* .along. Increasingly, 
many cases involving education issues are finding their 
way to the bargaining tables, the courts, and to the 
offices of attorpey generals Jor resolution, thus further 
removing the decision making from traditional settings 
arid adding new hierarchies in uhat Dr. Lyman Glenny 
has referred to as "the anonymous lea'ciers of educa- 
tion.** The new conflict of interest laws, consumer 
protection laws, and open meeting or **sunshine*' lavrs 
have all contributed to new pressures that important 
education issues must be taken to the courts. 

So education is a part of the political uorld. 
whether the institutions liWtp it or not. Colleges and 
universities are inclined to want to isolate themselves 
from the political process. They are fearful of political 
controls, of political interference with their academic 
activities, and with their criticism of social performance. 
But as long as institutions want increased pubHc fund- 
ing, higher salaries, lower student-faculty ratios, and 
more support for faculty research and public service, 
for better facilities, and equipment, |pr more financial 
assistance to students,, and for lower or stabilized 
charges to student^, they cannot realistically expect to 
go their own way frpe of externat restraints. 

Working relationships between the publicly spon- 
sored colleges, universities, and cornmunity colleges 
and the government that charters and funds them have 
- -long been recognized as ambiguous and undefined, 
"fnducement^oercjon, cooperation, 'and encourage- 
menf* go on, and have gOnct>nr-WnManlly_h£l^een 
state government and the institutions of pbstsecondary^ 
education. The boundaries shift with the times, fads, 
economic coaditions, personalities^ political atmos- 
phere, and expectations and aspirations of U^e public 
and their governmcntak leaders. It is doubtful if this 
situation can di 




The boundaries iiave been further called into ques- 
tion by the widespread movement of teachers toward 
unionisnj .and collective bargaining, under state laws 
that authorize such bargaining, with its companion right 
to strike. Union cpntracts, which often go beyond the 
economic issues, .arc powerful decision-making (gov-/- 
erance). instruments, and they affect materi^ly — or 
will affect — the question of, who finally decides? and 
Where does the buck really stop?* 

It is harjily necessary to add that no, two states are 
exactly alike'in'their traditions, demographic. patterns, 
or pQlitical an(3 governing or regulatory Structures, but 
the striving for providing cost-effective, quality educa- 
tional opportunities and the accountability they seek 
are generally typical. 

Coor^inaHng Agencies ^ 

As a member of one of the state-wide educational 
coordinating agencies, I want to dfscuss thisissuje^frf^ 
their point of view. I begin by asking* WHyTif we all 
really know where the buck stc^s, and we all under- 
stand and appreciate the statc'5 responsibility for pro- 
viding access to educational opportunities, consider the 
issue? What has changed? What has been called into 
question? In tackling the problems of the relationships 
between the coordinating agency and the institutions'" 
on the one hand and tht lawmakers on the other, I am 
aware that almost everything I say ^\ilI be controversial, 
or {at least questionable frohi someone else's viewpoint. 
I should summarize my professional background, so 
that some of my biases can be. kept in perspective. I 
hav e been a high school teacher, an elected locajjchool 
board member, and an appointed member for 13 y<ears 
of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education, which 
is the sing^e governing-coordinating body for the 
senior in'^titutions. I am a recent appointee of Governor 
Straub to the newly created Oregon Educational Co- 
ordinating Commission, ahd I was a member of the 
Educational Coordinating Council, which the Com- 
mission replaced by legislative act in 1975. Thlsf year 
I am chairman of the Association of Governing ^WM^ 
of CoUege$ and Universities, and I am also one of the 
15 members ofjthe advi^^y board to the Fund for the 
Improvement of Posts'edondary Education; a fairly 
independent foundation under the Department of 
Health,- Education, and Welfare, 

Presumably, I should not omit citing my close re- 
lationship to my state representative in the Oregon 
legislature, as I am the wife of a six-term assemblyman, 
who last session "Was a member of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Joint Ways and Means Committee 
(Appro£riations) and is pi^sentt^;jeJ3dng 
gency Board^rwhich a"CirfoiTie Legislative Assembly 
in the period between sessions. 
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A second reason for making reference to my back- 
ground is to offer assurance ih%i in anything I say I 
do net speak for any of tha groups with which I am 
affiliated — and^ mo$t cprfainly, not for my legislator- ^ ^ 
husband nor for any^egislator. Given the present state 
of affairs, I dpilDt that anyone c6uld repre^sent a . , 
/'board" or,^*commission's position." It is just» as 
difficult to get consensus among governing board 
members these ^^a^^as anywhere else. . 

^ Parenthetically, I might add that educational boards 
lately have been calling for the evaluation of institu- 
tions, of teaching,. of leamifig (competencies), and of 
chief executive officers. Many of us believe they should 
attempt to evaluate their own performance and their 
capacities to deal ^ith the future in li^t of the rapidly 
changing educational and economic scene. Admittedly, 
to require boards to evaluate themselves poses a diffi- 
cult task, and it may have to be undertaken through 
the use of outside cvaluators, but it cannot be side- 
stepped or avoided. There are national studies under- 
way that sho^uld provide guidance. / 
* ' * ♦ 

But, with ^1 the problems, have npt the American 
public, parents, and schools provided vvtll for educa- 
tion, until now, at least? 0£ course. The record is cleaf. \ 
Our long history of opening doors to a great variety of 
educational opiportunities and providing generously to 
pay for them is well known. ^Public faith in higher 
education has been high — maybe unrealistically so, 
and it has fostered the willingness to provide the neces- 
sary resources, human and financial. 
^ ' ^ * 

Realities in EducatFon 

Then what has changed? Basically, the new realities 
that now force a reexamination of some of the tradi- 
tional, comfortable assumptions jnade about education 
can be hummed up irLiLx.points: 



1. ^The-^jirospect of leveling off and then d^clining^ 

enrollments, at. least of the usua,!, college-age' 
group, resulting in a "volatile steady state" of 
enrollments and a pfursuit of older learners to 
keep enrollments up. This will seriously affect 
educational planning and points up the need for 
more current and useful data on suqh things 
as what is happening, student migration pat- 
terns, and the relationship of financial aid to 
completing a program. 

2. The prospects of a declining employmen^ mar- 
, kct for greatly increased percentages of college 

graduates and the growing mismatch between 
. the leveT of-xiducation and available so-called 
"good job" opcnmgs^--,,^^ 

3. The prospects of stringent budgets because 



education will have to compete, at a lower 
priority, with social and domestic services for' 
the limited tax dollars that now buy less be- 
cause of inflation. , 

4. The increasing unrest and frustration of^ facul- 
ties because of fewer openings in the 'teaching 
, field and the growing movement toward union- . 
ization and the exercise of strong political 
power. 

The increased volume of expressed dissatisfad"- 
tion 6n the part of the general public with the 
outcomes (the "product") of education at all 
levels, and a consequent reluctance on their part 
to provide additional massive support. The 
public is reacting negatively to news* such as 
repbrts of declinmg scores on achievement tests, 
inflated grades, vandalism, duplication, abuses 
of federal programs, sfhd cheating. This^ itiay be 
the most significa'nt.- ' ^" * 

6. , The prospects of having to 'plan for"^ retrench- 
ment' when educatiomal thinking and funding 
* iormulas have been designed for growth. Edu- 
cation has become a J)ig, growth' business, a 
desirable smokeless industry. . ^ 
^ » r 

The markedly changed publfc attitudes and hiis- 
trust li^ve put * the educa^tion establishment into its 
weakest political position in years. This has^notTielpcd 
governors, legisFators, or politicians In gen^fal. None- 
theless, they h,ave the" responsibility for financing state 
agencies in" the "public's interest. In most states, they 
cannot exercise "the profligate and deficit spending 
their counterparts on the n^ion^al scpne have engaged 
in for so many years, they have to. balance the budgets 
in most states^ because they meet the people back home 
on the hustings every day. ' • ' ^ 

They, too^ need professional and practical advice. 
Their problems liave been piling up — not only more 
of them, but stickier. The results of a recent study by 
the Citizens Conference on State Legislatures under ^ 
grant from the HEW Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsccondary Education points up tbe dimensions of 
some^of legislatures' problems in dealing with all of 
ecfucation. The study was directed toward "Under- 
standing Postsccondary Folicy^Development in Selected 
State Legislatures" and folloWed the course of three key 
educational bills from introduction to passage through 
the legislatures in Illinois, Virginia, Indiana, and Wash- 
ington. 

Among the findings were the following: (1) that 
mosf legislatures, whether highly developed or not, 
instead of formulating 'policies independently rely on 
the institutions and coordinating boards to submit pro- 
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posals to them and then respond to "those proposals, 
(2 > 'that much of educationaf policy was established 
not so n^uch with regard tp actual and emerging public 
needs, but rather by the availability of "funds; (3) that 
policy is set by the financial committees to a greater 
degree than by the education comitiiltees, and (4) th|it 
some legislation that affected postsecondary educatKii 
(actually, any level of education) would jnot be recog- 
nized as such, and, accordingly, would not be consid- 
ered by the education committees. 

During the regular session, under pressures of time 
and political constraints, appropriations committees 
have said that the> need to get a handle on (he budgets 
so they can try to savc^ some money.' How can we 
understand, they ask^'what these big compressed "base 
budgets'' are buying when they are brought to us sep- 
arately .from the three segments of public educatioti 
(el9mentary, secondary, and. higher education), un- 
analyzed, and unrelated to each other and to the antici- 
pated financial resources? How much does it cost to 
educate a biology major? Can better education be 
bought for the same dollars, or can the same edai- 
cation be bought for fewer dollars? Appropriations 
committees need independent advice and recommen- 
dations. ^ 

Education committees, however, are interested in 
the broader issues of education policy. They are not 
necessarily concerned about saving money, but rather 
in trying to improve quality and access and governance. 
Increasingly, members of education committees ar^ 
educators or fdrmer educators. V||en legislation that 
they believe has educational implications is amended 
or dies in the appropriations comnritt^s, they become 
very frustrated. They need independent ^ad^iec on the 
irfger educational issues. * ^ , \ 



Legislative committees get ^enty of advice, ^nd 
^ there is an almost overwhelming volume of data, infor- 
. mation, and formula-driven estimj\|e$^ on their desks. 
•\ If itcomes, however, aJ it has come, frt)m national 
^tatistits^^ Qi^ data from the institutions or their seg- 
mental goverliin^o*ards, it is too general or (under- 
standably) biased in favor of their institutions. The 
accounting"^ procedures are not uniform,^and unit costs 
cannot be compared even within tlie segmentsjitjvithijT, 
the institutions themselves. Often, budgets represefnt a 
sum of the parts, or they emphasize the add-ons, and 
they pre never adequate, according to the educators. 
To close one's eyes and listen t6 the pleas in almost 
every governing board room and in every state capitol, 
one would have to believe that the home institution or 
stat^ compared unfavorably in almost every respect 
with others, that the institutions are underfunded, the 
faculty underpaid and overworked, the students under- 
served and overcharged, and the buildings inadequate 



and distressfully maintained and repaired. Legislators 
are told by educators, "If we don't have enough money, 
the 'quality will be threatened." 

That there has not been any demonstrable evidence 
that would directly link dollars invested to high-quality 
performance has not deterred the volume or the ve- 
hemence of the arguments.* Admittedly, there ought to 
be, and is, some connection. Educators have tended to 
link quality to such quantitative indicators as numbers 
of Ph.D.'s on the faculty, numbers of volumes in the 
library, number of degrees granted (paying slight 

^attention to attrition and dropouts or placement of 
graduates), student-faculty ratios, average faculty sal- 
aries (without actJompanying tables showing work- 
load), tenured status, and staffing patterns. JDuplication 
has been defended as "necessary duplication'' or part 
of an essential "critical mass.'' "Proliferation** has 
simply meant "access to a brbader range of,educational 
opportunities.*' The FTE-driven funding formulas, 
whith provided booming appropriations during boom- 
ing growth years, seem now to encourage an institution 
going off campus and competing for students and to 
increase the inequities among institutions and within 
them. Financial, assistance in the hands of students has 
been both a blessing and a burden (particularly to in- 
dependent schools). Strangely enough, now it seems 

. to be filling social purposes In addition to educational 
arid training ends. This past fall, in the midst of eco- 
nomic problems, unemployment, and family instabil- 

^ ities, more stud^ts showed up on college rolls than 
had beea anticipated. Why? Partly, of course, becaus^ 
the availability of GI benefits was running out; it was 
also because of greatly increased student^ fitiancial 
assistance Jfrom both federal qnd st^te sources. Is all 
of this just a different form of public subsidy to help 
take care jcrf, the unemployed, the financially* "needy/' ^ 
the displaced -who#,find status, social contacts, and 
services on campuses?, Jt is one way of explaining tjie 

^creased enrollment this fall^ and it requires asking. 
Was this fall's experience an a'berration, or is it**a 
reflecli<in of a new^pattern of publiC^ssi^tance? z ^^- 

The gover^chas his staff of financial analysts" 
' and budget formulatO|;s^ His unified state budget, pre- 
sented as a whole pack^^to the legislature, has made 
tlie executive staff a critical factor in the control pat- 
tern effecting education. The legislature has countcT^d 
by creatingl(§"own legislative fiscal pfftc c , T h o s taf fs^ 
of both have become larger and more soj)histicated tp 
match the professional expertise in the offices of edu- 
cational administration. 4 

What is cleariy indicated and is needed by both the 
governor and the legislature — and by the institutions 
and segments as well — is a reliable source of stand- ^ 
ardized data and information applicable to the state; 
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of unbiased analysis, comparable unit cost estimates, 
common definitions and accounting charts i^nd recom- 
mendations that are based am a statewide perspective, 
the public*s interests, and ability to finanqe: 

When there were not such sources of independent 
judgn!|ient available, and when there was recognition 
that the legislature reall> could not (and had no desire 
to) perform as a state-level Soard of education or 
higher education but ^et wanted the ejJucati9nal issues 
clearly built into state budgets, stafev^^ide coordinating 
and planning agencies were established or strengthened. 
In the years since 1960 such^gencies have incfeased in 
numbers to the point that they now exist in 47 states, 
and their responsibilities and powders have grownjrom 
"voluntary** to 'Advisory only** to "regulatory" and 
even "governing"* in some states. 

These agencies are usually responsible for the 
state*s^aster plan on postsecondary education. They 
generally review, evaluate, and approve new programs^^. 
new Ibcations and new degrees, and sometimes hav^e the 
final authority. The) look for ways to control unneces- 
sary and unwise duplication, proliferation, and compe- * 
tition. They gather data and information, analyzing and 
comparing it from a statewide educational and fiscal 
perspective. They ask hard questions. They establish 
common criteria and definitions, try ,to see that all 
institutions are responding to* the same questions and 
criteria, attempt to anal>ze the impact of federal funds 
on state funding requirements, and review budgets arid 
make recommendations. Their board members Jn- 
creasingly are lay^ persons, knowledgeable about educa- 
tion, not directly connect<?d with or employed by an 
education entity. They are not^ advocates for institu- 
tions^r segments. 

Responsibility for administering one or more federal 
programs and acting as the Oregon's 1202 Commission 
under' the Higher Education' Amendments" of 1972 
generally rests with the coordinating boards, though in 
other respects they do not ad'minjster directly. U is 
generally agreed that the day-by-day operatibns and 
administrative functions must be kept^ as close^to the 
operational levels as possible". » ^ 

""Will^iese relatively new types of governance, co- 
-ordinating, aiid planning structures work? Will they 
^bnng ab out more cooperation, better planning, and 
mcreasea articulation 45et\veen and anft)ng institutions 
and segments? Will they T5e-Hible to exercise and pro- 
mote the kind of leadership thaT^vill encourage greater 
responsiveness and leadership from existing boards, 
agencies, and institutions? Will they lead to any saving 
of public funcfs? Will their advice and recommendations 
serve the nedds of the lawmakers? Can the system be 
made to work, in vievv of the diffving perceptions of 



the roles and responsibilities, and a kind pf identity 
crisisi for all groups concerned? • * - 

The answer, I presume, depends upon whom you 
ask — and^where you ask. Some of the powers and 
respojisibilities assigned to coordinating agencies are ^ 
delegations of their own powers by the legislature and 
th^e governg^r, and they are understandably wary. Cer- p 
tainly coordinating agencies are not the favorites of the 
educational establishments and their staffs. In fact, they 
are often seen as threatening and described as another 
(and useless) "layer of bureaucracy*'- — or as fpot-in- 
the-dOor "supejboards.*' The press has generally ex- 
hibited a doubting Thomas attitude, although admitting 
that some kind of coordination and improvements in 
performance and accountability are an urgent nfeed. 

A realistic, unselfish examination has to be made 
and answers found for^the questions of, Wh9 should 
pay? For what? Where? How much? and For how 
long? These *are not institutional questions, nor are 
V they for pufiUcly sponsored institutions alone. They 
are not simply fiscal questions. They go toahe heart 
of issued such as equity, access, diversity of options, 
survival of institutions, and employment. 

Occupying a middle "no-man*s land** position as 
they do, between the agencies and bureaucracies of 
state govemment on one hand and the powerful educa- 
tion institutions and bureaucracies on the gther, the ^ 
chief job of coordinating agencies is to establish com* 
munication, cooperation, confidence, and c|:edi6ility 
with both. Their job is to recommehdjind advise — 
not govern. In the last analysjs, tlje-^decisions will be 
' made by the lawmakers,^andjjicy w[ill be political ones.^ 

And what if th§.-e(5brdinating agencies do not suc- 
ceed in carrying t^ut their assignments? I believe Richard ^ 
Millard of the Education Commission ihe States was 
correct when he said, ' ^ 

. . to the extent that cobperati|>n'And coordination 
among institutions and 'State age|)cies have been less 
than effective for whatever xeasl^ns, legislators, gov- 
ernors, and state budget officers hdVe not beeit'hesitant 
to move dijr<fctly intp institutiooal affairs ^witness 
legislation respecting faculty w^orkload, tenuce and 
transfer policies. . . . They ^ are likely to ificrease if 

* institutional representatives refuse to make decisions 

complementary to and in cooperation with each other 
and with appropriate state higher or postsocqndary 
educational agencies. The real danger is that responsi-'^ 
bility for planning and coordination of postsecondary 
education will pass out of the hands of st(^te agencies . * 
created for this purpose and move intoj^e hands of 
general state planning agencies, for wht)m education 
does not constitute the first^ priority, or directly into . 

3 9 executive and legislative control. 
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How the West Wa^-One: Alternative 
Means of Providing Access, 
to f=*ostsecor>dary Education 



rfector. Student Exchange Programs 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educotion 

It will come as no great surprise to westerners when 
I mention certain significant facts. ^ 

The western states are committed to higher educa- ^ 
tion — 'Or to postseconji^ry education, if you will — ' 
and they do more tbirn talk about commitment. They 
appropriate-dollar^to pcove it. 

Comparing 1975-1976 appropriations for higher 
education to those for 1973-1974, 10 of 13 WICHE, 
states recorded percentage increases igp appropriations 
above the national^ average. All 13 mCHE ^states 
exceeded the national average jn appropriations per 
capita. All 13 WIGHE states are above the national 
avera'ge for appropriatfonS per $1,000 of income. 

Dedication to education is not the issue. Regional 
dedication to education is clearly demonstrated hisfori- 
^ a(lly as w^ell as practically by observation of th^ J^evels 
of those appropriations. 



The issues before us today are what we receive for 
the money we spend, which priorities we choose to 
establish through funding, how to deliver services more 
effectively i^nd^efficiently, and what proportion of the 
education dollar to devote to professional education.^ 

Westerners are in philosophical agreement that 
.education' is. important «nd desirable. And that it is a. 
costly investment! Our regional. commitment to educa- 
tioft is both strengthened and complicated by the roality 
of perceived' needs for Ijained manpower and by tlic 
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'"r^agnition tft^it tHe dis{)erse.(i popuJ<3tion^ of this vast 
^geographic region make it cxtre'ni^y difficult to plan 
for and> to offar educational services in >ach state. 

A quarter century ago, tl)e western governors 
agreed upon thA desirability of developing a regional 
plan for pi^oviding services in the health field. For 22 
yea^ the >vestern region has provided for access to 
tion through a Student Exchange 
^ed by the Western Interstate Con\- 

Education (WICHE). When the^ 
Education Compact was drafted in^ 
pmpacting states pledged to each 
of thtJ other compacting states full cooperation in 
carrying out iJie purpofees of the Compact. - 
\ 

The language of tlae Compact states that "Many* 
pf the western states individually do ndit have sufficient 
numbers of potential students to warrant the estabHsh- 

''jnent and maintenance within their holders of adequate^ 
facilities in all the essential fields of technical, profes- 
-S'ional, and graduate training, nor do alV states have the 
financial ability to furnish within their horrders institu-^ 
tions capable of providing accepta.ble. standards of 
training in all of the fields mentioned.'' The Compact' 
declares that "western states or groups of states within 
the region cooperatively can provide an a(;ceptable alid 

,^ efficient educational facility tpu*nieet the nl^eds the 
region and o^Ae students t^fereof. . . ."\ ^ ' 

. WICHET was created througlf enactment of the 
Compact. All 13 western states are members today. To 




the Commission was assigned the responsiUility Tor 
negotiations concerning cost. '^Tfee Commission shall, 
after negotiations with interested institutions, determine 
^ cost of providing the facilities for graduate and 



ssional^ducation 



The first program effort, to be approved by the 
Commission under provisions of* the Compact was for 

• placement of students in prdfessional schooFs of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine'. In academic 

, jcar 1975-1976, 1^147 students crossed state lines, and 
tljeir sending states ^pent ^mpr^ tfiian $4.3 million in 
y^M5ort of their education endeavors at 90 regfo'nal 

' ^serftypls. 

Initially; the thrust of WICHE's Student Exchange 
Programs (SEP)' was in the health professions. How- 
ever, the history of the program ha§ demonstrated that, 
when, additional needs were idenHfie<l by. ©ne or more 
of the compacting^ states, the. Commission endorsed 
/ Qther fields for inclusion. ^ ^ 

Today, professional education is available through 
^ the SEP in \A fields — medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, dental hygiene, physical therapy; occupa- 
tional therapy, optometry^- podiatry, law, forestry, 
graduate library studies, pharmacy, graduate nursing 
education, and public health. ' - 

. A total of 135 professional schools have agreed 
to enroll qualified WXCHE students. The schools main- 
,tain that professional education has been well served 
by the ^r^sence of WICHE studeots:^They are o^teh 
^ referred to as "the- cream of^the crop." The institutions 
are also aware that they'realizc more income for each 
WICHE student than for othef students enroHc(J. 

" Both private and public institutions throughout the 
West have benefited from the pjespnc^ o^ WICHE stu- 
dents. Since the WICHE support fee is related to the 

. s^udent^s acceptance of an offer ' of admission, there 
hja5' been no problem in forwarding funds through 

^VICHE to the excelleiit private schools of the West. » 
Approximately one-third of the sttidehts enrolled 
-through the JSEP are enrolled in privatp, institutions, a 
great i*esourcc to the region in providing for profes- 
sional ediication. The public institutions enroll the 
remaining fwo-thi1"ds. * >. * - 

From, the very first it* was agreed that SEP would 
v not be an end in itself but a^means for supplying 
educational services, ^hc existence of SEP has not 
prevented the establishment of new'professional pro- 
grams in the compacting states, but rather it assisted 

* the states Jh^ planning for phasing in a ne\v school at 
'im appropriate time. Through the SEP, a reservoir of* 
well-qualified ajjplicants has been identified from which 
to .draw in establishing n^ schools in the health prq- 



fessions and in maintaining existing schools at a high 
level of academic and professional excellence.. The 
cooperative regional approach has proved to 'be' a 
ppsitive factor in secunng federal funds for capital 
construction projects. ^ 

Since SEP was first established, new medical schools 
have opened in NeV Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, and Nevada. A new dental school has been 
established in Colorado. Wyoming is now planning for 
establishment of a medical school. 
> 

The tJniversity of Washington has designed a re- 
gional medical program, WAMI, which provides health 
care services and clinical experience in four 3tatcs as 
well as medical education in each of the cooperating 
state4f^A Regional Veterinary Program is under active 
^development at Colorado State University with full 
participati(jp of western havernot states. We expect the 
first students in the Regional Veterinary program to 
erlroll in ^976. A Tri-St^te Veterinary Plan is under 
active consideration in Washington, Oregon, and Jdaho. 
These subregional efforts ^in a specific field have teen 
planned in^full view of alUcompacting states ijl order 
to address Specific needs. 

Cooperative endeavors have taken many forms and 
directions in the history of the Student Exchange 
Programs as western states haVe worked together to_ 
respond to etnerging needs. At the present lime, 
WICHE administers other exchange'programs that en- 
courage the moven\ent of students across state lines. 
These programs are the Mineral Engineering Program 
artd the Community College- Studfent Exchange Pro- 
gram. Sending-state money does not follow the student, 
but there is a 'benefit to the student of permitting pay- 
ment of resident tuition in addilion to the benefit of 
obtaining access to an educational opportunity. Partici- 
pating schools^fe'able to utilize more fully their avail- 
al?Ie spaces."' 



At the present time, WICHE is coordinatinga state- 
by-sltate assessment of needs in gradate education. 
Thus, if- state educational requirem^s are not being 
met at home in graduate education, we are working to 
"provide educational services and opportunities else-' 
where within the region under a Fellows prpgram, 
Planning for a regional flow of studejits in graduate 
education require? intense, purposeful regional coop- 
eration and planning to balance needs and opportunities 
— acqess needs in one or more states against .oppor- 
tunities ^or fuH utilization of existing centers of excel- ^ 
lence in other states. -After launching '^he Fellovys 
progrant^Hn gradui^e e'ducatioh, we will move on to a 
parallel effort. 4n vocational-technical education. 

Under the leadership of the WICKffi Commission, 
exchange models have now been concerved ^d planned 
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to pTCvide both immediate and Igng- range response to 
jP6mpact §tate requirements for placement of students. 
Under the WICHE umbrejla a state ma> meet an obli- 
gation to its citizens to provide education or respond 
to a manpojyer need unique to that sjate. j 

• 

Some of our exchange plans require appropriation 
of state funds to follow the student. The traditional ex- 
change in professional education ^nd the WICHE 
Scholars program have. appropriation requirements, for 
example. However, state participation in the WIC^E 
Fellows program (graduate education) or TECFI pro- 
gram (vocational-technical) involves foregone income 
— the differential between nonresident and resident 
tuition income for a specified number of regional 
students enrolled in designated programs. In exchange, 
thelparticipating state receives an equivalent number of 
plaJ^eselsewhere jn tKe region. * 

Whether implementation of exchanges involves 
transfer of dollars, regional planning for offering and 
locating educational services, or agreeing to forego 
income as a dost of participation, there are two other 
essential ingredients that we must include to make-ou'r 
regional excbange-\^ork for us. The> are mytual respect * 
and faith in each other. S» 



I am convinced timtthe arra> of exchange models 
now available m^ke^lt possible for every state to select 
educational.o]5portunities within the region as ^vrtible, 
pra0Gd^tcmaiive t9 pii^ngj^s^S^n^g each aca- 
(5mic, professional;^ or jj^ctifional^<iiscipline withip 



home-state boundaries 



That is n ot to say that pur cooperative regional 
efforts have no mherent problems associatedovvith them. 
Trust and openness sjeem harder to come by ttiese days! 
Equity in admissions is a problem. Equity, in costing is 
a problem. Changing interpretation in residency is a 
problem. The lack of sophistication in costing tech- 
nique's in professional education has been a problem. 
Intrastate pressure to accept resident students in high- 
demand fields is- a problem. Necessary legislative re- 
sponse to inflation through appropriation of support 
fees is a problem. Anticipating emerging needs in edu- 
cation is a problem. 

In addition, »the sending states have identihe'd two 
large problems? One problem '<% that all theirxertified _ 
applicants desiring placement are not admitted to 
professional schools. Another problem is. that too few 
sponsored students return home to pjactjce. 

The first concern is universal and is heard also in 
states where professional education is offered at a state 
universit). The professional schools insist that their 
admissions committee be confident and assured of the 



academic and professional promise of each applicant. 
The second concern has to do with the maldistribution 
of professional services. Securing, deplo>ing, and hold- 
ing trained irfanpower are. all parts of a complex prob- 
lem that is not likely to be solved overnight. Indenture 
of services has been held unconstitutional. Attracting 
professional service rather than indenturing that ser- 
vice seems to offer greater promise of success. 

Certainly each Cohipact state must consider the 
benefits and problems associated with placement of 
students beyond their own boiUid_anes in the perspective 
of providing services to meet needs^ Rccently^jndi- 
vidual professional schools and one or more Compact 
states have raised the question about replacing the 
regional cooperative approach with^ a *'go-it-alone^ 
system of bilateral contracts in which a state.,.*etJures 
places ^at professional schools in a field where cduca- 
tional services are , desired. The contracting state and 
school agree, on a fee and a specific, ivumber of places 
secured through contractual arrangement for aspecified 
^period of time. Such plans liave attjaction for a sending 
state because places are guaranteed. 

As director of the WICHE Student Exchange Pro- 
grams, I have great admiration for each Compact state 
and its efforts to secure-required educational services^ ! 
salute the determination and devotion to purppjse wliich 
I observe. * , 

But I would be less than candid if I did not point 
out that a short-range gain for^ne state may prove 
disasterous to the concept of regional cooperation and 
in the end destroy the cooperative framework that we 
iked so hard and so long to develop. The im- 
minent danger of ^QQVgetitive bidding to secure places 
is very real, in my mina? — ^ 



jthiag,,about the regional 
particulanly in n^edicTnc^-deiitiSrtry, 



Our challenge is to do so 
shortage of places — particul ^ ^ , 

and veterinary medicine. And our most productive and 
constructive efforts should be directed toward increas- 
ing the pool of places available to WICHE applicants. 
While any one state may satisfy its own requirements 
by cornering the market with a high bid, what happens ^ 
when that state is outbid in a subsequent go-round for 
places? ' ^ 

As a^ woman with strong maternal instincts, I sjiy 
without embatras^enuhatj^love this WICHE-f^fhiiy 
of states. I look for and work for reali^Uoh^and ful- 
fillment of ea^h staters highest pptcfitml and of its 
aspirations for "its citizens ^&T6x the. future. 

I plead the cause of family solidarity and the im- 
flortanccL.of strengthening family ties. We may have 
arguments and disagreements, we m*% experience stress 
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in a family disagreement, but family we ar^ and family 
should we remain! What happens to affect one*stat^ 
adversely affects us all. 



I ask for >our help and understanding in>ai 
the problems that face us now. , 



Ing 



I propose that we focus cooperatively on increasing 
the number df places available in professidTia! edu- 
cation. 

How? ^ • ' 

One strategy is to make the WICHE support fee a 
fee that equitably reimburses the receiving institution 
for costs of education not reimlbursed by other income 
sojurces. We ipust be competitive in our fee,and^ in our 
^thinking about the fee. Then the support fee must be 
a(^ustcd-^more frequently. We have always used a 
comfTion fee (by lieid>-as^-the WICHE standard. Ulti- 
mately, we may need to consider the commoll fee as 
one charged all participants at one school rather than 
a common fee applied evenly across all schools' in one 
field. . 

A second strategy is to i^ientify projected manpower 
needs, state by state, and work with receiving institu- 
tions to accommodate those needs. 

A third strategy is to plan regionally for exparfcion 
of existing schools or to plan regionally for establish- 
ment of new facilities. 

It is my opinion that shared enrollment^pfJortuni- 
ties^must be tied to- sliared funding respaitsibilities, 

WICHE staff are undertajthlg the first regional 
interdisciphnary costing stjidy in connection with the 
WICHE Commission "review of adequacy of support 
fees planned for August. 1976. In preparing the survey 
document, we have had advice and coimsd from 
representatives of a^ statewide planning agency, the 
^western legislative analysts, institutional administrators 



fTsponsible tSt budget and planning^^^n3Sd€4ris of both 
health and nonhealth professional programs. When it . 
is completed we will have information never before 
available t© us concerning costs of education within a 
professional discipline and a comparison of the costs 
of Education among the professions. ^ 

.^Legis&oi:s^ould know that we are identifying-- 
capitation, tuition payments by the student, and income 
from all sources. We are also identifying operating 
costs,; indirect costs, patient care costs necessary to 
education, and brick and mortar costs. When the 
WICHE Commission meets in August we will have 
more specific information for thenr to^consider than 
ever before.* 

If the notion of providing access to education 
regionally appeals to^^common sense as an alternative 
to building and providj^ng for each field within each 
state, if may be asked what legislators can do io help. 

Sbin^times. :we„_ileed^ggrq^riations to make access 
possible, hist as often we need help and understanding 
in rem^ying ^^atutory barrier. ^ ; ' 

I applaud the^cerity of legislatprs.jyho \3^>rk to' ^/ 
improve educational ^portunity^or the young people, 
of their states. I agpr&^te "ffiose hard, tough,, time- 
consuming efforts.nf the legislators ask for information 
from "the Student Exchange Programs, office, we will 
"aUvays do our bestjto respond^ Pl6ase Icnow that the 
WICHE SEP exists to^serve'^the wjestern states, Insti- 
tutions, legislators and young people. 

JPthe West is to continue "one," we must make 
even greater efforts to know and understand each 
others' problems. We hay^ much more in. common 
than we have differences that separate us. ~ ^ 

The West was "won" a cefttury ago. Let us devote 
our centennial ind bicentennial efforts to keeping it 
"one", one in purpose, spirit, and accomplishments 
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I Came Back: Lifelong Learning 




Dr.^Morfho E. Church 
President, Hood College ' 

"In a declining youth market, adults of all ages 
can make Jiigher education once again a growfh indus- 
try." This conclusion, drawn b> Fred M Hechinger in 
the September 20, 1975. jssue of the Saturday Rexie^\ , 
sets the stage for an exploration of some of the issues 
involved in lifelong learning. 

An arf^lysis of trends in birtl] rates, college-going 
(the percent of high school graduates going to college) 
rates, and. college enrollments (actual enrollment of 
persons m college ) tend to support Ffechinger's obser- 
vation, but the. literature of higher education contains 
considerable disagreement among authors about the 
probable number of people in colleges and universities 
m the next two decades. One fact is evident, however. 
The Census Bureau predicts a 21.6 percent drop in 
18- to 21->ear-old persons between 1979 and 1993. 
In light of this, persons of differing ages and educa* 

^t4onal-^attainments are bej:oming increasing!) attractive 
as potential students at our colleges and universities 
trhroughoilt the United States. In short, fhese persons 
are the '*nevv clientele" in higher or postsecondary 
education. They include CPAs^ who must take courses 
to retain licenses, middle-aged women who wish to 
complete degrees, as well as retired persons seeking 
personal enrichment. In short, all ages with a variety 
of education needs are- in this nevV group of adujt^ 

- le a rners . — 



One should not overlook the fact, though, that 
many_adujt Jearners are not being taught and ma> never 
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be taught in our colleges and universities. The Com- 
mission on Non-Tradftional Study concluded in 1973 
that Uiere are 10 to 12 times, as many learners outside 
our institutions as there are within. These perspns are 
taking courses or refresher work within business, inr 
dustry, voluntary organizations, and the military. 
Others are involved in governmental programs or have 
signed up for courses within the proprietary sector 
and/or with correspondence schools. Only recently 
have educational organizations begun to bridjge the 
gaps among these varying groups. For example, the 
Project on Noncollegiate-Sponsored Instruction, con- 
ducted by the American Council on E^liication^and the 
Board of Regents of the Univeristy of the State of Ne?\\ 
York and funded by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
is« Assessing courses offered by industries or voluntary 
organizations and is assigning credit equivalencies for 
use by colleges and universities across the country. 

The professions are contributing to this changing 
picture of who is learning and where this learning is 
taking place. In response to .the need to upgrade or 
retrain individuals who are responsible for our health 
^i^md safety, a number of legislatures, have passed laws 
requiring p^iodic retraining in several of the 4)rofes- 
liough these actions have been taken to make 
sure professionals are keeping abreast, of new knovvl- 
edge-in tlieir fields, we must be vigilant about monitor- 
ing, these efforts so that^such requirements So not 
become meaningless within a few years. 



Xi 



By the time the CommissibijxJn Non-Trad^n^ 
Study completed its work jp^^.TS, it hadx^eady . 
shared a number of jts4d^«Cclther in po^irfon papers . 
or in conference setting^ '^p^^s, the of lifelong 
learning was already familiar to m^ify of us in highed L 
'education when the first puhl}^<rfions-of the Commis- 
sion (see the bibliography^ttached to this paper) 
began to appear on oijj>^(esks. Though this concept of 
lifelong learning Jj^^ffot new, it was presented in 1973 
in a fresh, conte^ which included some, of the notions 
listed below: ' 

1. Students' are placed first instead of the insti- 
^^tution. ' 

2. Individual students needs, interests, and back- 
grounds must be recognized by institutions 
'and/or programs. 

3. Better integration of existing educational re- 
sources and services should be emphasized. 

4. More off-campus social institutions should^ be 
used, if at all possible, as educational settings^ 

5. Nonacademic personnel should be considered 
for ix)ssible" adjunct faculty positions. 

6. Faculty should be encouraged to be facilitators 
'of learning, mentors, or tutors. 

7. Students should be provided with a wider and 
more diversified range of educational options 
and alternatives. 

8. Modern technology and multi-media approaches 
should be expanded where possible. 

9. Program o1)jectives should be more fully de- 
fined, and emphasis should be placed on dem- 

.onstrating proficiencies or competencies related 
to these objectives. 

Institutions shou jd^.jnovcr^where possible, to 
decrease thFfr .cmphases on courses, credits, 
grades, time limits, and residency requirements. 

Institutions across the country have responded to 
these notions in a variety of ways. In some cases, new 
programs have been developed, whereas in other cases, 
whole new structures have been«created in response 
to the Commission's reports. 

Lifelong learning, therefore, has brought new life 
to continuing education programs and evening divisions 
at most of our colleges and universities. It has spurred 
the creation of a number of new. weekend "colleges^ 
evening programs, alumnae/alumni colleges, and other 
part-time formats. Railroad cars afe even being used 
'along some commuter lines for c6urses! In Frank 
Dickey's words, we can expect-to sec all of the follow- 
ing i;i the near future: - 43 



_ /'I. Fewer Ipckstep courses and credit require- 
ments .within our traditional institutions ^ 

\^2. Easier student^nsfer. policies , ^ 

3>JFewer -parochtal standards 

4. ^ More h^tianal norms of achievement * 

5. Fewer disciplinary rigidities , * 

6. More flexibility wdthia institution." 

As institutions become more responsive to student 
needs, t^e issue of quality control becomes all the 
more important. How is counseling monitored? How 
is prior learning assessed? By whom? Against what 
frames of reference? How arc educational/leatning 
contracts developed and by whom are they reviewed? 
What are the actual levels of instructional materials 
which have been developed? What overall assessment 
procedures are used to get at program effectiveness? 
^How are the performances of mentors, t^ors, and fa- 
cilitators assessed? In addition, other institutions have 
been established which require exposure to systematic* 
instructional services of faculty. What is new may be 
any one or all of the following characteristics: 

1. Competencies and skills are assessed for credit, 
including prior experience. 

2. Faculty 'provide extensive advising services. 

3. T^Je timing and delivery of services may vary 
considerably. 

4. Facilities may or may not be provided. 

As must be evident, the student appears to come first 
in each of these nontraditional models. 

' How can the^e efforts to respQnd to lifelong learn- 
ing be viewed by persons who must take responsibility 
for funding some of these programs and/or institutions, 
and for spurring thjnkingJlTsomc of these new direc- 
tions? Program dupfre-ation or overlap must be con- 
sidered by statewide planning agencies. .The fact that, 
licensing needs might prompt widespread program de- 
velopments must be watched carefully so that only 
valid ne^ds are required to be met. Statewide planning 
will require careful attention* to the mission statements 
of institutions as the new clientele may lure some insti- 
tutions into attempting to provide all thirtgs fo all per- 
sons. In addition, institutions in one state are going to 
find it attractive to offer exttirnal degree programs or 
off-campus programs in other states. Monitoring these 
efforts is a massive job and will onl> grow as institu- 
tions become increasirtgly interested in meeting nevv 
student needs. Some institutions will do this well,, but 
others may stretch their resources too thinly to do the 
job well. Who will assist the adult learner in sorting 
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out the strong from the \veak programs? Finally, the 
issue of financing institutions which are markedly dif- 
ferent in structure from educational institutions we 
know will be a challenge to legislators all across the 
countf). I have in mind the problem of defining faculty 
loads for the mentors who t^aclino courses. (Consider 
what Empire State College of the State University of 
New York has done in this area.) How should the 
student who is working on demonstrating competencies 
rather than on fulfilling a list of course requirements 
be considered in funding formulas? Again, what of the 
part-time student and his or her needs? What of con- 
sortial relationships? How supportive should legislators 
and state agencies be of such efforts? 



Perhaps the most fundamental question relates to 
legislation already on your books — or which should 
be on your books — to guard against diploma mills. 
In other words, the nontraditional movement has given 
rise, unfortunately, to marginal operations which bor- 
der in some cases on the fraudulent. The Education 
Commission of the States has prepared model legisla- 
tion in this area and is prepared to offer advice on 
. this vi.tally important issue to legislators^ 

"I came back'* and I find many opportunities but 
also many problems still to be overcome! 
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The Unbudget: State Support 
for Postsecondary Education in 
Times of Financial Stringency 



Or. George B. Weathersby 

Assoeiotc Ptvfossor, Harvard University 

I wouId\like to identify some of the broad policy 
alternatives that I state governments having avail- 
abh? to themMo deal with major issues of the next 
decade. The period from 1975 to 1980 will be a water- 
shed period in American postsecondary education. The 
past two decades are particularly poor as predictors 
of the next decades We have emerged from a period of 
enormous growth and expansion and we are entering 
a period of substantial contraction. The future has >et 
to be shaped. : - 

There are.fe\V rigid patterns currently being im- 
posed on postsecondary education. There is a tre- 
mendous opportunity in the next two or three ^yearr 
to e.xert positive leadership to construct the postsec- 
ondary education system of tHe next 14 or 20 years» 
and there is a ycxy important role of state policy 
involved in that shaping process. The state is the only 
governmental level where considerations of institutions, 
students, federal policies, and financing all coalesce. 
This is why the states potentially have the most lever- 
age in determining the future of postsecondary educa- 
tion The main instrument in establishing state policy is 
clearly the budgetary and program review process 
Although there i^ much talk about money today, the 
topic is really not money, but rather tll?^future of post- 
secondary education. 

State Alternatives 

I want to suggest some of the reasons that this is 
a peak time for postsecondary education and some of 
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the alternatives that this suggests to me. The rate of 
growth of the 18- tg 21-year-old groupNs clearly over, 
the peak will be in 1979-1981, depending upon the 
st^te. Currently, more than half of degree cre'dit Stu- 
dents are attending school on a part-time basis, and 
thOTC than two-thirds of the postsecondary participants 
are adults in nondegree programs. This latter condition 
has been existing for some time. Yet we have'just begun 
to collect statistics in ways tHat recognize if those who 
are involved in state government know that state 
.priorities for postsecondary education have dropped 
from high to low on most people's agendas. The gen- 
eral expansion of the last 20 years is being replaced 
by very selective growth and some selective pruning of 
institutional programs as well. 

»The open access and student choice promises of 
the last decade are being seriously reconsidered, and 
states have been much less willing to support post- 
secondary education than before. We have had an 
ongoing argument in the last 5 years about the major 
benefits of education being individual and not social, 
implying that the major costs should be borne by the 
individual and not by society. The effectiveness of 
postsecondary education in solving social problems is 
very much being questioned. The aftermath of the 
Great Society will undoubtedly be a lower and more 
realistic expectation of what education is able to do. 

The issue of tenure ahd faculty employment .security 
also is being very seriously ^questioned. Academic free- 
dom is not a rallying cry anymore, what you now 
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hear is job security. Collective bargaining is being im- 
plemented^on a wide basis in every state that has passed 
legislation allowing public collective .bargaining and it 
IS going to effect a major change in how states relate 
^ , to instittltions^and their employees. 

The long-term rise in real disposable income may 
very well be over very shortly. This is because the 
discretionary part of real disposable income thai could 
go to the purchase of consumption goods and services 
is going to be ingreasingly demanded by the exploding 
price of energy and by the price of necessary goods and 
services in our society. The remainder, from which 
most consumption including education will come, is 
going to be smaller. This is a bleak picture, although 
there are examples in individual states that differ from 
these general trends. This view suggests to me that the 
kind of future that we arc Keadipj into is going to differ 
substantially from the past that we hav,e ji(st exper- 
ienced. We should be considering the possible responses 
states could make to this future that are more appro- 
priate to where we are going than where, we have been. 

Alternative Responses 
Stotus Quo ; 

I can suggest four alternative state responses to 
this changing environment. The first one, which I 
think is most likely to be the one chosen and certainly 
the one most frequently advocated, is the status quo. 
After all. what is wrong with what v^e are doing? On 
any kind of international comparison, we^are clearly 
far ahead of any other country in terms of postsecond- 
ary participation, in terms of formal training; in terms 
of the proportion of our labor (orce that is college 
educated. Now one out of eight Americans in the 
labor force has 4 years of college or more, that will 
rise to about one out of six at the end of this decade 
What could possibly be wrong with that? We could 
continue our mixture of coordinating and govemfng 
structures at the state level, and we could look at state 
institutional subsidies, as being proportLoqal to enroll- 
ment, probably full-time ^degree-credit enrollment and, 
in some places, full-time-equivalent enrollment. We 
could continue our concern for student aid and' estab- 
lish prices for college based on family financial need 
rather than on the service provided. 

Probably the status quo will continue to involve 
increasingly stringent budget^reviews by state legisla- 
tors, by committees, by executive agencies, and by 
governing structures themselves. Budgets will be pared 
to fit political and fiscal realities of ajtate*s financial 
tu ation that in some places is extremely negative, 
at IS the status quo model, and later I will return to 
why I think it is unlikely to be acceptable. Let me 
suggest three alternatives to the status fluo. 



Fee for Service ^ 

The second alternative state response is a fee-for- 
services modej. In this model, the state buys educa- 
tional services from a variety of organizations — public 
or private institutions, government agencies, or in some 
states like Massachusetts, profit-making firms licensed 
to grant master's and other degrees. The key distinction 
. of the fce-for-services model is that the state purchases 
a service rather than supports an institution. As long 
as^the state is in the institutional support business, the 
only question is whether more or less support is pro- 
vided, not what kind of services are' being purchased. 
In the fee-for-se,rvice model,* the government's role 
becomes one of quality control (that is, what kind of 
service the state is buying) and consumer information 
(that is, what kind of information the state provides 
for the ultimate recipients of these services), rather 
than a role of institutional management, t 

Currently, there is an increasing demand for con- 
sumer information, particularly with experience in the 
proprietai7 sector where there it ' a fec-f or-services 
model. One^might logically expect these same demands 
to be extended to public institutions. Public institutions 
are being a'^ked to disclose their placement rates, their 
rate of repayment of loans, and so forth. However, 
this is a schizophrenic position: on the one hand, we 
are concerned about basic institutional survival, while, 
on the other hand, we are adopting a^set of policies 
appropriate for a consumer -Remand driven fee-for- 
service model. *' 

Withdrawal of State Sponsorship 

The third alternative state response is for the state 
to divest itself of its state-sponsored institutions. States 
could endow colleges and universities with ^leir exist- 
ing physical plant or the funds committed to pay for it.. 
Many public institutions havl sizable financial endow- 
ments, faculties in place, reputations established, and 
identities secured. They have the best start^aqy p^w 
venture could imagine and thus should be allowfedjo 
continue as nonprofit institutions responsible for their 
' own futures. 

This alternative would leave colleges and universi- 
ties free to set their own tuition, to establish their own 
programs, to seek gift? in their own way, and to enter 
into contracts the wa>^ that they now>^p. The role of 
the state would be to ^see. tp what e:xt^t charter pro- 
visions were being maintained, \o mojiitor the extent 
to which the pattern pf student enrollment was con- 
sistent with the needs of the state (either in the sense 

of particular skills or _si)ci^l equities), and to purchase 

the needed research and development that they might 
seek, just as they might purchase research from the 
Rand Corpdration or General Electric. 



From the institutional perspective, the attractiveness 
of divestiture is clearl> that schools would have an 
opportunity of setting their own courses. Governing 
boards could in fact |3e governing boards, rather than 
negotiating boards, executives and legislative structures 
within colleges might actuall) decide upon and impic- 
ment policies. 

Instftutjtnal Unbundliag 

A fourth alternative state response to consider is 
the unbundling of the educational functions that are 
currently offered by a'n institution^ Currently, post- 
secondary educational institutions /conduct a multi- 
licity of functions whose separSbihty should be 
acknowledged. 

The first function is assessing prior educational 
achievement. Where have people been, what do people 
know, and what kind of academic credit do they bring 
with them'^ The capacity for assessing prior educatior\al^^ 
achievement is particularly important as people trans- 
fer from one institution t.o another and "as individuals 
of different ages go in and out of the educational 
system Seeking training. 

Secbnd is the function of academic advising^ 
kind of skills does one need and what kind of academic 
program should one follow within an institution? 

Third is the function of career counseling. What 
kinds of careers make sense in the next 5 or 10 years? 
If some career-preparation pattems take 5, 10, or 15 
years to complete, what kind* of guidance is there 
about thejuture that that path is leading toward? What 
kind of flexibility patterns are built into a particular 
.Q^recr? When does it make sense to retrain? 

Fourth is thejimction of instruction. Traditionally, 
instruction is whtvj^ofie^es and universities claim they 
do best; instru^rtiorijis what happens when people sit in 
rows and someotwy in front of. the class lectures to 
them. Thc^ state of New York halrnbw recognized that 
instruction occtnrs in, many diffeT-ent ways, and the 
Department Education- has gone into a variety of 
firnis and organizations that provide inservice instruc- 

* tion, evaluated the college credit equivalency of tt^at 
instruction, and mapped it- into a traditional curriculum . 
frajjie^vork. Now one can lake accounting and finance 
fm^n the. American Institute of Banking, and police 
sjietfce from the' New York Police Department, and 
.so forth. In combination with the Regents' External 
"Degr^ people can get a bachelor's degree from the 

.slate of New Yorl^Avithout ever enrolling in a college 
in that state and without ever taking time off from4U^i{^ 
jobs. To this extent. New York has legitimated learn- 
if\g.^s distipcf from teaching. Teaching is what colleges 
and universities^ do, learning is what people do — two 
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very different notions. Although it seems obvious, in 
most institutions one cannot get credit for learning, 
only for being taug ht. 

The fifth function is the evaluation of academic 
progress. Currently, faculty teach students and then 
they testify that the students have learned something. 
A grade is awarded, which goes on a transcript, which 
accumulates to a degree, which is certified by, the insti- 
tution. In essence, the institution certifies that many 
people have made judgments about this person, evalu- 
ating his or her actions as '*proeress.*' If one doesn't 
want to go through that process out just wants to have 
his or her academic progress evaluated, you can pre- 
dict the answer: "Can't do it?* 

Finally there 'is the sixth function of certification. 
What really counts in this societyisj)ne purple stamp, 
whether it js from the USDA SrHarvard. It is the 
purple stamp that signals and sells. How do you get. 
a purple stanjp? In education, you get a purple stamp 
by going through the process. It is as if the Department 
of Agriculturejiad to grow all the beef in the United 
StateSj^JJaw^r, the Department of Agricylture rec- 
ogRiies that one can just inspect the beef. Well, the 
legents of New York have recognized that they can 
inspect beef, and' they do just that — by a^vardingi the 
Regents' Exter nal D egree. The state of Newjirsey- 
.has realized if, can"~faor — so Thomas Alva Edison 
College gi^^es an external-degree. Who is certifying 
what, and whether the service is available remain 
critical questions. 

These are examples of unb.undling the functions of 
education! A variety of means mjghtr-be used to pro- 
Vide each of these functions. Wh6n one examines 
providing these educational functions a new way, I 
would .be surprised if the notion -otnputting them all 
together, locating them on a particular campus, and 
making them available only to people\who would 
agree to commit 2 to 4 years of their lives in full-time 
study would be the most effective way of ^oirigj^t^ 
There are a variety of means currently availal^e for 
providing these functions, including assessment centers, 
contract learning, credits for on-the-job and omer 
learning, counseling centers, credit banks, external 
degrees, and a variety of other means that are part of 
a growing educational infrastructure. ! ^ 

^. 

Stote Coordination ^ 

« 

Ob^^iously. the unbundling alternative raises an im- 
portant issue of state coordination. In states where 
separate functions have emerged or where the early 
signs of them*have occurred, state coordination and 
state initiative have been very strong. Torh^ successful, 
some element of the state needs to have the authority 
for the construction and maintenance of the infrastruc- 



ture. Probablj no state has a stronger department of 
education than the state^of New York, ^nd this is 
where many of these alternatives were first imple- 
mented in the United States. It is important to recognize 
that each of these functions should be required to be 
financially self-supporting. When this is done, the> 
can then tap into a much broader clientele than that 
which would have been traditionally a part* of a full- 
4iine^^2^^ 4-ycar acad^m^^ credit program. 
* t' ' « 

Possible Consequences 

Whpn I reflect, upon these possible futures,, there 
are a number of implications to me. Primarily, perpetu- 
ation of the status quo into the future is basically 

, unacceptable for a number of reasons. First, Mate 
suppt)rt for postsecondary education has essentially 
followed the average cost of instruction in an enroll- 
ment and cost-driven financing system in most states. 
When institutions are growing, an average cost basis 
of support more than covers their marginal cost of 
expansion and the additional revenue is often the mar- 
gin of quality foi'- an institution. This is very desirable 
from the institution's point of view and I think it i5~ 
also desirable from the state's point of view^ When 
institutions are contracting in size (and in tenn.s of 
the criterion traditioiiMij^ed for state support, sch^ctls 
will be contracting in a ne&r^uture), cutting down the 

^average cost relationship is mostNiifficult. If one less 
person-sjtsjn a classroom, the cost of^i^^rating the 
class does not decxgase^It is only by substantftU4g;^ 
creases in faculty and progranatic^upport that w'c 
are able to come down the average"co^l~xufve^often 
.with the effe(^t of setting up a very negative dynamic 
with an institution. Also, using previous cost as a 
basis of support creates a tremendous^incentive for 
efficiency, as anyone who has been part of a govern- 
ment agency in the la^t month of a fiscal year knows. 
In public institutions, the funds that go unexpended 
from one year to the next rarely •can be carried for-** 
ward. The xmia^ieward for being^efficient is that you 
have then a^higher workJoad, or lower budget for 
the next year. 

Reduced real state support (in constant dollars), 
in the next decade is very likely and is already hap- 
pening in some statesTThis is going to create a number 
of rigidities within institutions that we may not full> 
3ate at tjiis- time. Collective bargaining units 
negotiatel^rtlMheJegislature and in a cquple of other 
cases directly withthT^vernoFvji^c^jSjJs^^ are thO; 
only people who can make a* binding promise of finan- 
cial support. What that means is that all of the e§tab- 
lislhed governance structures that have been set up will 
not be applied to about two-thirds of the total cost.^ 
personnel Consequently, governance structures will 



spend hours debating the consumables budget, faculty 
travel, a.dministrative travel, and the. purchase of 
computers."! ihiiik^that that is very unaesirable. The. 
concerns of matching academic priorities to the^needs 
of the state, to the resources required is a critical nexus^ 
That. nexus has been lost in states thatjiayej^orou^ 
collective bargaining and I^think th^nTwill be lost 
in most of those that collectively organize. ^ 

The usual treatment of student fees- is another^ 
reason why^ the status quo is unacceptable. Most states 
either have raised or will soon be ^"Considering an 
increase in Iheir student-fees. For those states in which 
student tuition is offset against state appropriations, 
there is no institutional incentive for J'aising fees. It 
does not generate discretionary funds to the institution. 
In periods of stringent resources, it might buy a little 
short-term political good wjlL Setting tuition is essen- 
tially a negotiation of the, share of tho cost each par- 
ticipant should pay. This means that ttefe is likely 
to continue to be a lagk of incentive on ^ part either 
of the legislature and the executive brancji on the one 
hand or on the part of the institution on the other hand 
Tor any kind of realistic pricing in higher education. As 
we now establish tuition and fees ther^is no incentive 
for realistic prices. 

The statys quo will continue to include pressures 
for coordinatiqn and efficiency that probably will lead 
administrations to consolidate programs' coordination 
and. will eliminate duplication and wasteful inefficiency. 
This "sounds like a planners Jitany. One of the things 
wTTSSe-iiglitof is that most academic programs are 
not capital imenslVgSFhfi ^st of most academic pro- 
grams is almost completely vafTSbhrr^d in those 
programs, competition is about the, only way to have 
a prdgram of adequate magiiitude and quality of ser- 
vice projhded for' the ptJopIe. Limitii;j[g competition is 
something that inost suppliers are interested in — that 
is, how* to protect one's market share.^ However, re- 
stricting competition is oire Of the last thmgS most 
consumers are interested in. Therefore^ one of the 
things ^hat--L,beIieve state policy makers neea^lorbe 
sensitive to is thc^tffexence between coordination and 
efficiency; they are not tKe^am^^ing. 

The major opporturildes for creative -state action 
are fonnd in other alternatives. It is going to be easier 
in the next 3 to 5 years Jto make decisions that depart 
frorh the sfatus quo than it will be in the following 
decade. It is always possible to reach new decisions, 
but we are rn a time when, as difficult as it' may be 
to face up to tough priority, personnel, and program- 
inatic decisions, it is going to* be a relatively ihore 
difficult task after it becomes clear to other actors that 
there is no flexibility in the, system. 
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Institutronol Chollenges 

I see f6ur major challenge for institutions of post- 
secondary education and seyeravmajor challenges" for 
states. For institutions to ciioqse^>^ong the policy 
alternatives they face, I believe ihey- mVist deal with 
the following. Ffrst, institutions musK^evelop an ac-^ 
ceptable set of Criteria for evaluating4ifirsonnel. There 
are 9/ few notable ^ceptions, but in general there are 
very few operational criteria for retention^ promotion, 
or nonrene^val of contract or- for, dismissal. Retrench- 
ment is the most severe challenge to governance quality 
and to program initiative arid faculty morale that col- 
leges win face^. Arbitrary, capricious, and unreasonable 
•Retrenchment is the easiest way to destroy the soul of 
an^institution. . \ 

The^^cond major challenge for institutions ia to 
establish veny clear priorities among educational pro- 
grams. The multiversity and comprehensive colleges 
are ideas of the 1960s, many of which cannot be 
afforded today. Institutions will h|(Ve to decide what 
they want to be particularly good at. The current cqti- 
glomerates undoubtedly will continue to exist because 
they are there, but the choices at the margin are going 
- to have to be defined much more clearly and carefully. 
The third challenge is the continuing emphasis on 
effective and efficient management. Institutional lead- 
ership and management is a very serious endeavor and 
should be taken on with continuing interes\, Concern, 
and \igbr. The fourth challenge is demonstrable evi- 
dence of accountable use of resources. The public^ 
expects evidence that is much more articulate and 
much more visible than currently is the case. 

The challenges that I see for state governmejnt, and 
the concerns that 1 wou^d |ike to close with, are the 
following, states should separ?it«^ their concerns^and 



responsibilities for ^upporticig postsecondary education 
from institutional suryival. We are really caught up 
in the "Lockheed ,syridrome." States have to decide 
whether they are in th^^business of supporting institu- 
tions or wheth^^ they are in the business of providing 
education. The tWo may te quite different. 

~~-JQiere is also the quetstion of dealing With educa-; 
tionalstippliers on a fee-for-service basis, that is, to 
purchase functioris '^epar^tely ^nd distribute these 
servicesjhrough^self-supporting mechanisms responsive 
to student decisions. This has been the strategy for 
continuing education. It is^Jthe model for much of 
professional education. Jt is where the expansion in 
the public sector is likely to occur. States should have 
a Creative policy toward this fee-for-services strategy. 

Philosophically, I believj^ we should niake the 
maximum number of options aVtiilable to people seek- 
ing pastsecondary education.' Thus, the third challenge 
is to be careful that the cult of efficiency does not lead 
to elimination of all duplicating programs; I believe 
duplicating self-sufficient programs may well increase 
service and efficiency. We should coordinate less and 
compete more in areas that are not highly capitaj 
intensive. Concurrently, I believe we should collect 
and disseminate valid consumer information so that 
adults can take best advantage of available options. 

Finally, and perhaps profoundly, I believe we 
should see ourselves in the learning business rather 
than the teaching business. We should be asking. What 
^spects and functions of learning should be formalized? 
Wh^ quantities will be consumed by individuals paying 
^tije respi^tive prices? and What is our rationale for 
public support in ^erms of the quality 6v the variety 
of services provldeid^or the distribution pf the recipients? 
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Today, Tomorrow, and the Day After: 
Higher Education in the 1980s 



Dr. Malcolm Moos 
Educational Consultant 

An of us are weary of tlie-^^^rd "crisis%^the 
economic crisis, the le^iler!?Rip crisis, the epiH^ crisis, 
the populatipn crisis, the hunger ^^^^TTthe^spj ritual 
crisis, and so on. Remember, cnskris only the preek 
word for '^decision." In a similar way, the English 
definition calls crisis a ' turnirtg point" at which things 
unfold and are .resolved for ''better or worse.'' There- 
fore, the education crisis, if properly understood, can 
be turned into an opportuirjty instead of a peril. ^ 

What are the decisions that we. must make in 
higher education — today, tomorrow, and the day 
after? - 

^"aday 

In the current climate of economic uncertainty — 
replete with recession, unemployment, and renewed 
inflation — the difficult decisions involve finances. 
Smaller private higher educational institutions are bat- 
tling to survive. Even. large universities with generous 
public support arc having difficultv meeting rapidl> 
rising operational costs and providing faculty and 
staff with adequate pay increases to compensate them 
for the effects of inflation,/ which has substantially 
decreased their real income luring the past two years. 



ning how to .structure our 
states, regions. 'and the 



A related issue is deterni 
educational activities withinl 
nation to make fullest and vvjsost ^usc of available re- 
sources. Clearly, gams both in\avings and in ultimate 
enhancement of academic quAlity will be realized 
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tjirough cooperation and the coordination of educa- 
tional programming at all levels. State educ^ttntntf 
structures, hovvevex^^ften exemplify a confusing pro- 
liferation of review boards, coordinating commissions, 
and consolidated "superboards/' Atllris poinjt jio^e 
is certain which arrangements are best, although iiiost 
of us have our own biases. A few factors, however, 
are clear: ' 

1. No single solution can be applied to every 
state. Different situations will require different 
responses, 

2. The worst policy would be one that repositiions 
public and private institutions in more hostile 
confrontation. - \ ^ 

3. An important" difference exists between Struc- 
tures that control and structures that coordinate. 

4. Structures that attempt to control carry with 
them a greater chance of bureaucracy, one of 
the dominant maladies afflicting our present 
society. 

This last point is central and deserves fuller exam- 
► ination. An article in a recent MIT publication offered 
the observation tha^, if the downfall of our society 
occurs, it will be through death b> extreme account- 
abiirty. Such; a possibility reflects the economist 
Schumpetdr^s thesis that the gradual siiffocating effect 
of controls will smother innovators. Perhaps this theory 
may ^ound politically conservative in tone but Schum- 
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peter was a Marxist! So when the saqie kind of obser- 
vation comes from opposite ends of thc^^olitical spec- 
trum, it may be^a sign that the concept important. 




Universities and colleges, like government^haVe 
vast layers of doers andvobstructers. Their executives 
have little authority to inv^H^r innovate, already they^ 
are dangerously close to bsing ^ercontrolled. But at 
. a time when we should decentralize^ we continue, in- 
stead, to spin superwebs of superboards. Because of 
the growth in higher education in the 196b^^e 1970s 
confront us with the need for coordination, btit^me 
educators have became bewitched by the illusivehicg^ 
of a mastej_4>lamJ fe^F that, 25 years henct, we will 
lOolTback on evidence of our future to succeed with 
overcontrols and supersystems. For each time we create 
a new level in a structure, a statistical blizzard of infor- 
mation is created that more often than not impedes, 
rather than aids, the dedsion-inaking process. 

.Qne final point in this regard. It might be fair to 
^ say that almost all our institutions have hit the highest 
point in the process of centralization. Now power is 
flowing from the federal government back to the states 
and local governments. Similarly, corporations have 
recognized the need to create decentralized structures 
to keep decisi^-making power close to those directly 
affected. r 

I thinlTnie^BnsvvejLmust lie in the distinction I drew 
previously betweeri cQorSirratiofi-aad^control. Rather 
than setting up nev^ boards to con trolhiglier education, 
__we should be emphasizing boards that can coordinate. 
Xf Jeast-aa^ttempt to first solve the problems of educa- 
tional planning and resource allocation by coordination 
should be made. If that failsTthen thex^js^recourse to 
the superboard. ^^^^ — 

V : • . 

In speaking with a distinguished Minnesota friend 
who served more than 20 years in the Minnesota State 
Legislature, I was reminded that legfslatures sometimes 
create structures — commissions; coordinating bodies, 
and the like — that no one really expects to work. He 
also said quite emphatically that legislatures and legis- 
lators must realize they themselves cannot do the job 
and that the responsibility must be delegated. 

If coordination is to work it will require two im- 
portant things: 

First, tJie^ coordinating body must be a^quately 
' funded to attract capable staff in the numbers neces- 
sary to study the emerging issues of educational devel- 
opment. Far too often, attempts to coordinate, fail 
because of inadequate staff resources. Oo not fox 
that,. in public education as well as in govepmciffrthat 
which governs or controls least gmfifft^oesi. 



Second, but equally importaat, coordination will 
work only if coupled with cooperation. Individual 
systems and institutions must be willing to surrender 
part of their autonomy in order to retain the remainder. 
Education systems face the same choice that industry 
faces: either voluntary self-regulation or regulation 
from without. Experience tells us that regulatory, 
^ agencies do not work too well. They drown both them- 
selves and the objects of their regulation in a sea of 
otir^ucracy. Those who argue against government 
regulation must be prepared — as I am — to criticize 
individual imtitutions for not cooperating. I think — 
but perhaps 1 ain too much an optimist in this regard 

— that we are seeing encouraging signs. . Educators 
.everywhere are mindfiil ^ the press on financial re- 
source in their states from x:oimpeting social needs, 
and in general they show a growmg willingness to 
resist entrenched self- interest*^ and rahgdom building. 
Here, WICHE deserves special credit, foHt has broken 
new ground and has helped^furlher the understanding 
that every institution cannot'be all things to all people 

— iiv fact, it may not be possible to be some things 
to some people. So the time is ripe for an .attempt to 
meet and plan for educational needs t|irough some sort 
of coordinating structure. Such attempts can and will 
work, if given adequate time and resources; to do so 
is to avoid adding yet another layer of bureaucratic 
control over the lives of people and institutions. 

% The other siren call for all educational institutions 
is that of cost control. Recent budget cuts at^ome 
institutions have renewed student protests andmeight- 
~eued_faculty concern. While the current economic 
declinFliB^ ^eiUjnany back to school and kept others 
, there longer tharPtlfi^ had_planned, enrollments at 
many private institutions are stHrdecreasiog^^d the 
total number oflcollege-age students will^ dramalicall 
^ declinc^And enroliment-related cost increases will con- 
tinue for some^^jme unless basic patterns of college 
attendance change. It is a vicious circle of rising eo$ts 
and declining enrollment, declining enrollments and 
higher costs on a per capita basis. 

The financial problems facing colleges and Uiyye 
sities exist because of some basic economic factors. 
Education, a labor-intensive service activity with no 
known jway to increase productivity other than to 
increase class size and teaching loads, has been hit 
especially hard by inflation. This is because the real 
effect of inflation is measured by the rate of inflation 
minus the productivity increases that offset it. And 
since educational institutions rarely achieve such off- 
sets, they feel the full brunt of any inflationary storm. 

In terms of the traditional student, Educational 
institutions have reached and passed theirjpeak num- 
bers. They also have reached their peaksUn terms, of 
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physical growth, ii is unlikely that further economies y 
of scale arc possible in education. Any cost decrease^- 
in the future will probably come froili technolo^cal 
applications to the learning process of computers, film, 
television, and possibly even biofeedback to heighten ^ 
learner receptivity. , y 

Before such innovations decrease the costs, ^how- 
ever, first it is likelj^hat they will increase them. Thus, 
education's financialp^^lem's are here to. stay, and, 
until a general r^orderiiijspf social priorities occurs 
throughout the world (i.e., fewer guns and more butter 
and books), the problems of educational finance will 
intensify. 

The phenomenon of having reached limits, of 
standing at the end of* an era, is hardly unique to 
educational institutions. Today we Tiear 'much about 
the limits of growth. We know that the economy can- 
not continue to grow exponentially. We know the need 
for stabilizing population growth. What we- are expe- 
riencing very broadly is the concept of limits. We have 
reached a point where trade-offs must be nrade; limits 
are being reached everywhere. I believe that one of the 
niost important trends thdt will be arrested and then 
reversed is that of centralization — centralization of 
power, of people, and of educational opportuqity. 
There is also going to be a reversal of the trend toward 
specialization. Hyperspecialization, the supersystem that 
prodvced the superspecialist, has led tathe glorification 
of "experitocracy" both in government and in acadetnia. 

I have often spoken of the , development of the 
**communivefsity," a term I coined to indicate the 
need to commingle the university and the community 
into onie entity. The university should not just go to 
the people; it must become a part of the community 
and the community a part of it. The C9ra^puniversity 
should be a place where there is d partnership) in 
leaming and teaching, and where shared aspirations 
t»oals are articulated and then realized. The com- 
mmiversity mil deal in dream time as well as real 
time. The multiuniversity mu^t b6 disaggregated in 
.favor of the communiversity. 

This'view is not widely held in the academic com- 
murtity. In fact, when I was at the Ford Foundation, 
a well-known educator was asked if his school would 
appoint an urban sociologist if the Ford Foundation 
would endow it. He replied that this would be like 
putting the name "horse'' before the "doctor," then 
snorted, "A university shouldn't be involved in the 
community." The academic ghetto is alive and well . . . 
but it imust become a thing of the •past. 
♦ 

There are practical and compelling reasons for 
developing the communiversity more fully. With the 
onset of the energy crisis, it has become increasingly 
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n^pre apparent that the centralized campus is a waste 
/6f both energy and time. Instead of continuing and 
even accelerating^ the development of the supprsjrStem, 
higher eciucation should be developing subsysteims. 
They must be decentralized for^ maximum access and 
energy savings; they must be small c^jters for^ maxi- 
mum. personal involvement. ^ / ^'•^^ ^ 

* / o"^ 

Sam May, the^distinguished Dean <?f. Forestry at 
the University of Michigan, repeat^ly brought up a' 
word when I was >v6rking with Laurence Rockefeller, 
Chairman of the Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Cofljmissioh, that the true mission .was not to recreate, 
but to^e-create. We need to r^-create truly academic 
commufaities. 

I have always believed that a college or university 
.doe^s not - operate 'in a^.vaci)um apart from society. 
Campuses niay be remote, 6ut they are never removed 
from society; they may. stand apart, but they are still 
a part of society. This is important becaose td best 
understand higher education, we must understand some 
very broad developments .that are occurring tn our 
world. The university is often a microcosm mirroring 
the malaise ot our society. I think this has been espe- 
cially true since the 1960s when higher education be^ 
its move toward universality, and the notion of 
educatioil for the elite was eclipsed. ^ 

Had we looked at other institutions as we began 
building our supersystems, we might have avoide^d some 
of the problems we now face. For example, the city: 
by the early 1960s it was evident .that the cities were 
, in trouble. Physically, they were deteriorating, socially 
they were debilitating, spiritually they were demoraliz- 
ing; also, they had grown so large^ that they were 
ungovernable. There was an epidemic of alienation and 
anxiety due, jn large part, to the fact that individuals 
had los,t their sense of individual importance. The 
smaller ethnic communities that had existed ii? many 
cities for* years were breaking up, as second- and third- 
generation immigrants saw themselves more as Ameri- 
cans than as any other nationality. 

5o what did educational planners do? They built 
supercampuses to go with the supercities. The result 
was predictable: ah outcry of youthful, determined 
discontent with the university. What educator? and 
educational institutions had done was to abandoif tlie 
concept of community. Perhaps the students recog- 
nized it first because there were so many of them and 
because the transient nature of their relationship with 
the institution gave them few roots and fewer acquain- 
tances. But it also had an effect on the faculty in large 
institutions. In abandojiing the community, communi- 
cation had also been abandonedj»lost was the idea of 
the community of scholars. Development of academic 
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/professionalism, with more lo>alt> for the discipline 
than for the individual institution, also was accelerated, 
with many negative consequences. 

For large public^institutions, then, dimension is a 
part of the problem. Universities, like cities, have 
grown so hrge the> are ungovernable. The> must arrest 
and then reverse the pro'cess toward centralization. To 
reestablish a sense of communit>. we are* going to have 
to decentralize the 'educ^ional and political processes 
in our society. For in order .to govern a cit> or a 
universit) tor a nation) there must ^e some common 
and cohesive' thread of unity; there must be shared 
goaLs and objeuti\es. When these aVe no longer present, 
there is no longer a community but simpl> a collection 
of individuals — frequently pulling in different dir^JC- 
tions At that poinl. leadership becomes virtually im- 
possible. Hence the widespread crisis in leadership in 
America today., 

There are other important vAiprging developments 
that may affect education profoundly as we look 
beyond the current situation toward the "Day After." 
Until recently, the educational world assume, the 
validity of a study by. Alan Cartter that predicted a 
steady decline in enrollment in higher educational insti- 
tutions during the next two decades, based on the 
<ibserved decline; in the proportion of the college-age 
population. Recent data, however, show that a dra- 
matic decline in enrollments can be accurate only if 
the school-attending patterns of the past continue into 
'^he futuri^ With a sharp climb toward an aging popiila-. 
tion. there is efvery reason to anticipate ^an inereasing 
number' of n^ople will turn to higher education. If 
higher education becomes ''relevant*' to tlve needs of 
a postindustrial society, students who dropped out 
protesting "irreltvahce'! may return. By then, however. . 
they will be in their thirties or beyond, and their neecfs 
will be quite 'different. 

Even fdrthor. computer-derived technological un- 
employment nJay increase. Economic depression ma> 
become, endemic. New forms of income distribution 
may be adopted. The work week may. become further 
shortened^ contributing to an increased demand for 
education 'if \so, the continuing education and adult 
educatioD^ovements would expand sharpl>. These 
moventcnts have been growing at extremely rapid rates 
during the past few years, and there is every indication 
that older and underemplo>ed^ people will patronize 
educational institutions at increasing rates in the future, 
FinaUv, ant) perhaps piost important, the democratiza- 
tion jof the acquisition \^f higher education ma> continue 
as univcr^ial access becomes a realit> rather th^^^n a 
dream. 



^ If we find ourselves confronted with a greatly 
^ Increased demand for higher education, as well as new 
alternatives, it will be a demand for which' we are 
totally unprepared. Higher "education may have to 
acquir^ many of the characteristics now associated 
with ad'ult or continuing education. This means that 
colleges and universities^ would need to be redesigned 
for learning environments suitable for a much wider 
demographic range ancf variability of learning .styles. 
In fact, the collegiate profile of the future mayjnot ^ 
/ , differ, signiffcantly- from that of tht aduTt populmioh 
in general,' with adolescents in a distinct minority. 

In addition, future educational courses may exhibit 
a considerable shift in emphasis. The educational con-' 
tent of the past not only was related to the occupa- 
tional aspirations of students, it also followed an 
implicit pattern derived from the physical sciences. 
That is, it directed attention to the nature of the outside 
world; it converted Mts objects* of study into objects 
themselves. As the hegemony of the newly -developing 
biological sciences has asserted itself,, we have seen a 
gradual shift in emphasis a^vay from the view that the 
AYO^d and its components arc objects. The- emerging 
view emphasizes the wholeness and intex^ronnecfedness. 
the organic nature of life. 



Concurrent with these developments, T see contin- 
ued growth in vocational-technical training. Already it 
is apparent that individuals, with longer life spans, 
must change jobs two or three times during their lives. 
This means educational centers will be* pecdcd for 
"retooling" — community^based centers vvlfcre new 
skills -and knowledge could be acquired or where 
greater depth and undei^tanding could be obtained 
regarding one's currei}t field. JJlhe vocational-technioU 
.schools qjtthe future vvilj^iave to offer more service- 
related skills. We are going to have to train ''grand- 
mothers to run day oare ceijters, we arc going to have 
to develop and train paramedical workers, educational 
assistants, and legal aides. 

Internally, ^educational! institutions face equally, 
pressing concerns. Above all, is there the nc,ed to find 
some way of improving educational productivity??, 
Further, can these be usecf in ways that do not further 
impersonalizelhe teaching/process? Can physical plants 
be used more effectively hy shifting to year-round oper- 



Whether or not people on their own initiative would 
persevere in Jifelong cultural enrichment programs is 
another question. The wisdom of the great philosophers 
teaches that innate in Xhe human being is the will to 
loam. Therefore, we are compelled for seyeral reasons 
to seek educational techniques and institutional ar- 
rangements that promise to foster and reinforce the 
average citizen's will to learn. ^ " 
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aUan?^an '*experientiar^ education Jie evaluated and 
credits and even degrees granted through cermication 
oi competence? This is important because mere is 
substantial evidence that experiential education j:qsts 
less. Can room be made for-younger faculty at lower 
salaries by creating better retirement programs that 
would encourage earlier retirement? Can more use be 
"made of credit by examination? Can new teaching- 
oriented^degrees be developed th^t wauld^i^minate.the 
,^-^1esearch^ei^^^5r^^^ hi the Ph.D. degree? 

Of major internal importance is the question of 
tenure. While I am not among^ those suggest that 
it should be abandoned altogether, I thinK some reform 
is- in order. There is certainly one very important pre- 
X sumption that ought to be rebutted — that a Ph.D. 
from a prestigious institution practically assures life- 
- long job security, presumably with a steady climb 
through academic rank. This guarantee does not exist ^ 
in any other prdfession — why in academe? 



^ The increased desire for participation withmTKe" 
university in all decision-ma'king processes hals jesulted 
in constant negotiation. While I am in acqord with the 
general i)rinciple--_oi.hioad-partidpation, participate 
does contribute further to the paralysis of t^jS-e^cij 
tive. The desire to deposit more and mopj^^nttol in a 
-pltrraiisticnvay-throughout our institdttons may prove 
to be masking an anti-leader^htp syndrome. Because of 
reaction against the Impeml Presidency after Water- 
we may (mui^act and seek to overcontrol all 
executives wjieifm fact some.suffer not from too much ^ 
power, touftoo little. Another problem" with the push* 
for D^imcipation is that it costs a great deal. Hours are 
l^gnt in committee meetings, ""and some faculty, 'I 
^"su^pect, spend almost as much time in committee meet- 
ings as in class. This must be considered an important 
factor at a time when educational costs are so high 
that many students are being p^riced out of school. 

^ None of these observations.argucs against develop- 
ment of demo^cratic models, of governance a\ universi- 
ties. I am saying that the size and complexity of many 
educational instituti^pr^akes democracy too difficult , 
and expensive t9-45ej>i'actical. I ain>fiaL,suggesting that 
we abandon it. but' that we take up deceiTrr?t4«4tic^a£^ 
making it more meaningful. I am also saying thut-^oT"^ 
lege and university presidents must be free to mafke 
certain decisions if they are to have any real role atf^all 

So much for the ideal. What about the/eal? The 
reality is that our civiliza^on niay be in llie process 
of disintegration and decay. The realityj$.fnat we spent 
15 years and $150 billion on a war in 'Southeast Asia, 
yet during much of that tmie aid to education decreased 
and thousands of students dropped out of school 
because of lack of fmancial resources. It seems to me 



that with the ^d oi that war and the end of the 
Watergat^. debacle, our society is perhaps movir\g at^ 
last tOAvard a fundjwtiental reassessment of its purposes' 
and priorities, J^xid ahead there may ^ e jnore room 
for education.^ ^ \^ * 



I believeXcontrary t^Tlte-i>asiejei)ets of iKeJTarne' 
gie -Qanmission on Higher Educatidrr^in-iesgect^ td^ 
educational costs^ 'it is**po<sfble that't'3t<?ation m 
future will absorb an even greater percentage otour 
gross national product (GNP). While the per^ntage 
of the GNP put into higher education iri l9JM^clined 
from 2.2 to 2.1 percent (after a climlr 
percent during the 1960s), I thin)y.tHis ma\ 
porary aberration and that.^-tife overfly Curve 
continue^pward^ After alC it is not omy^^^s^^iion 
of what ^iir^^!^eTl"6Sit.4ls^ a questii^^^Wiat Should 
happenr^Tliat implies a moraf^^^toit, and increas- 
ingly more of the criticaUqtifl^ions we face involve 
such judgments. lih^^i^VongQT a "question of descrip- 
tion but prescjipti^ Our democratic systems are in 
-crises; e^B^^uon could play a major role in their 



Recently there has been an intense debate Smong 
political scientists regarding the importance of large 
voter turnouts. One segment believes that increasing 
participation on the part of ignorant or uninformed 
voters simply reinforces the irrational and the unstable 
forces in society, hence voter apathy is good. The other 
argues that since we are committed to the idea of 
participafional democracy, everyone should be ericour^ 
aged to take part in public affairs. Otherwise, th q^ffgc/ 
jdoms^^ve enjoy become a^ myth and self-government/a 
furce. 



Perhaps t hw-nTvcals th j^^-the" exercise of citizenship 
is too important to bejeft to political scientists. 
The fact is that tbey reflect the specialized character . 
*of the institutions we have established to foster the 
•profession of citizenship. Academic ins^j|^utions them- - 
selves are highly specialized, J[^hey enc(5urage a narrow 
"human response,- and they .tend tojreward brilliance 
and brilliance alone. Nye push students too quickly 
into narrow fields of a'eademic specialization. Nqav I 
realize that specialization has its place and that it' is^ 
very necessary. However, wp have been overcome by . 

""lot'.! -^W^hAri^l ^Hiirntinn f r> ' hr> $0%, ttlUSt dcal lU 
knowledge, -nnrrTn th^ ^vt/«n»^at-J^ny (^Humtnr rnn 

impart it, it must deal in wisdom. 



The Day After 

The crucial problem we face in this last quarter of 
the twentieth century may well be the fjiilure'of our 
civic mind — and its proper nurture is vital. Thorny 
Jefferson was surely right; our civic order depends 
upon two factors — institutions to facilitate direct par- 
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ticipation of*the people in decisions that affect 
lives, and sufficient!) high universal access^ education 
so that the people can contribute^creatively to the 
solution of their own problems. We are failing on both 
scores. And^e cannot solve the first problem until 
we ha3^0?«*ffni?died the ^cond. In Jefferson's time a 

3Sedu,q^io»t*ufficed to |5ermiUpeople'^te^ 
J rstan^^e issues that required political resolution. 
)thin^.,less thao^he equivalent of a college 
IS mandator) for alt. We need to understand 
Tessons about a ne\vrw9rld and all of us need tcr--^ 
liderstand them. All facets of the new world musi be 
utilized to create a Irue learning society that empha- 
sizes full use of the human potcntial.T)therwise, con- 
stitutional democracy is doomed. 

In spite of the many difficulties of recent years, i 
remain optimistic. Recently, I thought of the impor- ^ 
tance of the intervention of histprical consciousness — 
America as a nation has not been particularly aware of . 
its history. The Bicentennial could not have come at 
a more propitious moment, for as we look back on" 
200 years of history, I think we will rededicaPte oi^r- 
selves to the ideals that inspired the American Revolu- 
tion and our Constitution. * 

Education, too, must re^v^uate and rededicate - - 
itself. Daniel Coit Oilman, the first great president of 



Johns Hopkins University, was an architect of true 
graduate e^s^ation in the United States, and was as 
much goncerned about how we feel and what we do 
^as witl> wh^t wc know. In his now-forgotten inaugural 
address at Hopl^ins, he "advised us to apply intellectual 



actji^ity to tji^^venyd: 



^e cOHjmUnify; 



"Wli^t is the Significange-of ail this activity?'* he 
a^c^djof-the university conununity. "It is a craving for 
intellectual and morargro^th. It is a longing to iJiter-_ 
pret the laws of creation. It i^eans a wishToiTess 
misery among the poor, less iga^6^ance In the schools, 
less bigotry in the temple, less sufferifig in the hospitailr- 
less fraud in business', lesS' folly in^ politic^r^tTfieans 
more study of nature and more love of art, more les- 
sons from histoH^, more security in prpperty, more 
health in cities, more virtue 'in country, more wisdom 
in legislatures, more intelligence, more happiness, more 
religion." . ^' 

I do not think our ^counjry nor^ur educational 
institutions have str^yjed'^od far from their proper 
paths to j'etumTlfet, in order for leaders to lead, we 
need a fundamental reassessment, to develop commog^ 
phjectives^'and shared dreams. Oilman's inaugiipaf^ao-^ 
-dress^_wrltteji_lQO_years ago, still seems close to the 
n:iark, close to the commmiiversit^^^___^ ~ 
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ivpry Tower i 

Reisponsibility to the State 



br. William E. Davis ' 

P^sidcnt, University of New Mexico " ^ 

In communicating some personal observations orr 
education and accountability, V must emphasize that 
accountabilit) is not Lonfined to nev\s releases or pub-^^^^^ 
lications or to compilation of data, butmox^-ofteif 1? 
composed of daily personaTglixUaetst 

Three years ago I had a very moving experience, 
literally, one in- whigh I traveled better^han 100.000 , ^ 
miles, making 13 circuitous trips around the state of \ 
Idaho. I was granted a^ leave of absence for sjx months 
(without pay) and ran for the U.S Senate on Jhe 
•Democratic ticket. learned a lot of humility. I lost. 
I was remincfed of^lhe time when I was head football 
coach at the University of Colorado. After we were 
defeated by Oklahoma 63 to 0, the president called nie 
in the following Monday and asked nic what I had 
to say about the score. I replied, "Thank God we were 
up for the game!*' 

But it is a rich and rewarding experience to trrrVcl 
one's state, to walk the streets and visit the shops and 
stores in each community — to go deep into the mines, 
into the sawmills, out to ^li^Uitrms and ranches — to 
get to know the people at their work. Most memorable 
are^ those personal Contacts with more than 100,000 
citi/ens of one's sta^-r- seeing the lines of care in their 
faces, shaking thigjJ' hands," hearing their concerns. 
Such an expericruxikkindles one's faith in fTic basic 
strength and charactcy of Americans, their idealism, 
thpir common scnse^^d- their fundamental dedication 
and love for one another and this nation. Jutrcngtliens 
the belief that -hope wx ourselves and X)ur postcnty^^^ 
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Jies not in crusades' of suspicion, but in renewed con- 
fidencgjn 6nQ another. As -the late John F. Kennedy 
saiC "However grim the outlook, however harsh the 
task, the one great irreversible trend in the history 'of 
mankind is on the side of liberty." 

Within this context, I returned 'to my job as presi- 
^dent of Idaho State University with a new sen^e <rf 
mission — and^also a sense of omissionJL^^^'fi^up^cd 
by the fact that I was not working harcj enough at what 
should be a primary goal: tlTc humanizing and person- 
alizing of an important position of Icailer-ship in rriy 
state and comminity. , <^v. ' 




^ On campuses>swe do>loi^f talking to each other. 
Hot academic togic^Svv relate to ac^idemic freedom, 
tenure, quotas on facul^raifkV collective bargaining, 
job security, salaries, due process, faculty governance, 
workloads, fiill-timc equivalenjtsj budget formulas — 
all familiar conversation pieces in the\icademic world 
— all important in the academic world. But how does 
this affect the person /on the street, on the farm, or in^ 
the legislature? ' ^ . ^ , 

I found that out there in tire hustings, who^ ad- 
dressing a grange meeting or the National FarrafODrgan- 
ization for example, yoii 'are plowing stu^ ground 
when you mention the sul^ject.of facultv^^nure. Take 
the guy working six months of (he yea^f chopping and 
haulingjogs up in the lumber country^ he \vould sure 
like to hear more about lifcUinc appointment. So 
would the farmer, sweating odt fhc^ digging of his 
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potafoes befor(^Jhe\f^ost ruts them, or the"farmer who » 
h^^ just seen wis whea^ crop leveled hy haif The> 
wpiild like to know more about jQb security, and if it 
is being passed abound, ^the> would like some! 

And salaries: that is another topic that interests 
them. All of those tables that show^how underpaid the 
facult) are at^their state .universities compared with • 
those at Harvard or Michigan prohabl) keep them 
awakje nights. ^ 

And working hours.. When he rides that tragtor in^ 
^le }^ccdawn darkness, the fbj-mer must surely chuckle 
about tjiat Vudget request to the legislature to reduce 
the f'acuU) course lo^Jd at the state universit> from 10 
hours to 9. i^nd all th^t about professors using the rest 
of their time for scholarl> activities and advising stu- 
dents; the farmer takes a dim vi^ of that, especially 
if his kid just came home fron/ college,, griping at)out 
the fact he could never find his major professor. 

These are skeptic^/ questioning peopje, and. lest . 
I exa*ggerate, these people elect the legislators. In. many 
cases, these* peo^JC are the legislators. 

One state 'senator, a farmer in Idaho, once vented 
His- frustrations to me. saying. ''We've had a 300 per- 
*cent imrfease in state funding of public education the 
pastifve >ears and substantial increases in higher edu- 
caH^on budgets. Just once I would like tojoiow what 
e're doing \jrith all this money oth^p^^an raising 
i;a4aries^'for the same teachers. Td liktTl^^ow in w^hat 
ways \ve are revising the cjuality of eciucation in our 
school?." « ^ ' 

Cjoser to l^ome^ in academe. P have -iound that 
facult) members^ tan wax ^eloquent ^on the limits to 
growth in the world, but when i.C.conies to applying 
the conce.pt* of limits to growth within their own aca- 
demic departments,' f^icull) members can becom/ as 
vague as an Indian guru. , • 

- For example, a couple of years ago I requested 
that Cach^of thp. departments, within my university 
examine the InstittiUan s goals and missions an9 outline 
the steps noessar) to ixiiplenicnt these objectives, 

, Imagipe fti> frustration when I was told that these 
r^bjcctives could be reached by a modest 50 percent 
increase in the 'academic operating budget. 

Looking at an era of«a leveling off or actual de- 
crease in enrollments, spiraling inflation cost.s, and 
legislators casting wary ai\^ .skeptical glances on qost 
accounting at 'every levcK It seems onl> logical tliat 
vve in 'academic life must; ask the quQstiort, How do 
vvc niake the best use of the resources alread) at.hand? * g 



\yithia each iajtftutiiya or academic program there 
are vv^'S of improving the quality of education that 
would not cost anything extra. These are the changes 
that iiy^blve personal attitudes — a dedication to doing 
our^ best with the resource^ at hand. 

In education, perhaps the secret to success is the 
ability to motivate, to get a total effort — first from 
% oneself, and then from Tfibse one is expected to lead. 

*^ -The principle applie*s even to our nation's presi- 
dents. The late Harry Truman, when asked about the 
powers of the President, once replied: "About the 
biggest power the President has ... is the power to ' 
persuade people to' do what they ought to do without 
having tq be persuaded." This would apply to college 
presidents. It would apply to all teachers — the power 
to persuade, the power to motivate.' 

Accountability in educ^jon begins with the rela- 
,tionship between the teachel and the student — the 
transmitting of that fueling that someone really cares. 

I am reminded of a recent sensitive television ad- 
vertisement by the Afherican Motors Company. It 
shows a young Black girl, driving her hew car. and 
talking aoout the dealer who sold her tht5 car. She 
closes by saying, **He really likes me — as a person." 
Can vve afford .to do less in education than to convey 
that message as strongly as possible to each of our 
students? — "We really like you — as a person. We 
care,** 

» 

In Merle Miller's brilliant book on Harry Truman, 
Plain Speaking, Miller admitted he approached his first 
interview with Truman with consideriible apprehen- 
sion. Thus, he was delighted and surprised to find that 
Tninvan Jiad_dqne his homework — that Truman had 
taken the trouble^ fo^stody the background of Miller 
and had read a couple of his bpoks. To Miller, it was 
impressive^ that Truman had taken the tim^ and the 
effort to care about him, as a person. 

As educators, we must ask ourselves how often 
faculty members take the time and trouble to study 
the students who populate their classrooms or even 
the ones with whom they will be working the most 
closely as majors? 

In the sum total of a. semester, would it be possible 
for professors to interview their students, meet them as 
people, find out where they are from, where they are 
going, and learn vvhftt'^urns them on? Maybe they 
cOuld even find out if the students are bright and edu- 
cable, and how they are reacting to the instruction 
\^ vvhile there is still time enough to succeed. 
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How^uch waste is there, particularly in the fresh- 
man year, of students who have the potential to 
succeed but who somehow arc never reached in classes 
where the material and the standards are presented on 
a swim-or-sink basis — and onlj' those who can already 
swim survive? 

As college prgfessors, teachers, and educators, 
generally we represent the successes in academic life. 
Which one of us cannot name at least one great teacher 
who has had a profound influence on our individual 
lives, even on our choice of a profession? Are such 
models less important now? With all the mechanization 
of modem life, I believe that this human relationship 
between teacher and student is Something that cannot 
be computerized. Young students still need models 
worthy of emulating — examples of what a man or a 
woman at^ the best mi^t be. tn the academic world, 
this calls for men and women with high professional 
standards and dedication blended with those great 
human qualities of compassion, wisdom, humor — the 
ability ta care and' care deeply. 

As educators, we can 'look around and identify 
such persons in our ranks. Admittedly, we da have 
people on each of our campuses who do the minimum, 
those who teach their 9 or 12 contact hours and dis- 

^appear. But by far the great majority are those who 
woilrHheL.extra hours, who know their students indi- 
vidually anT^wlW'-ttffe-^ough tp go the extra, mile. 
This is the highest type of accountaT)ility, I wish we 
could recognize it more often and reward it better. 
Perhaps together we can find a way. We can begin 

* by placing this type of teaching high on our individual 
priorities. 

In spite of the trends away from in loco parentis, 
I am old-fashioned enough to believe that in our 
schools we still have an accountability to parents. 
Perhaps I am speaking as a parent, but after 18 years 
of intimate caring on a day-to-day basis and paying the 
\ bills for orthodontists, ophthalinologists, pediatricians, 
\piano teachers, -and the assorted obligations one as- 
sumes with parenthood, I am just* not ready to ship 
my daughter off to college and say, "Take her. She*s 
mmc." What with her total commitment to campus life 
and lack of time to write letters home, I appreciate any 
little communication or clue as to how she might be 
faring. 

Some prpfessors do take the time to communicate 
to parents. Sometimes it is just a friendly note calling 
attention to some special effort or accomplishment, 
sometimes, it is just a greeting like, "I'm glad to have 
your daughter in class." Or it might be calling attention 
to a special problem. ^' 



At Idaho State there was an unusual dean of busi-. 
ness. When he traveled about the state, he made a 
point of taking with him a list of the students from 
the town he was visiting, plus the names of any pros- 
pective recruits. When in that town, he sat down for 
an hour or so and called parents, or, on occasion, 
went to their homes: *'Hi, I'm Dean Kelly, from ISU. 
Your daughter is one of our students. F just wanted 
to meet you." He got a iQt of free coffee that way. And 
enrollment in the College of Business kept zooming. 

Of course, each person has to budget his own time 
. and own style for such an approach, ^ut it only takes 
a little time — time enoilfeh to <^^^yr- (and the rewards 
can be far-reaching) for the faculty member, for the 
family, for the institutfon. 

Too often we pay the least attention to a constitu- 
ency that can go a long way in public credibility — 
namely our own townspeople. Many educational insti- 
tutions are in relatively small towns where it requires 
no great effort to get' acquainted. In the West, even 
the "big" towns have "smalF'-town characteristics. 
Where there are mutual understanding and first-name 
relationships, there should be no town-and-gowh 
friction. 

It is a small task to walk the streets when new in 
town or at the start of a semester just to shake hands 
with the merchanjts and introduce yourself, let them 
know who you are, and what yoy do. Let them sec you 
not as another monk up in 'that ivory tower, but as one 
member of the community. _We can shatter the alleged 
aloofness^ Be friendly." Let them know that we care^ 
— the word gets around. 

With local and regional legislators, it is important 
t5 get to know them when there is tlie chance. When 
on business in other parts of the State, a person can 
give the legislators in that area a call and talk about 
programs and about students. Often, legislators not in 
session can be invited to visit on campus to attend 
a departmental meeting, if possible. (Few refuse such* 
an invitation or opportunity to know a program in 
greater depth). In many states, the total budgets for 
public school and higher education often exceed half 
the total state tax expenditures. Education is everyohe's 
business, and particularly theirs. 

If one desires a nrfodcl for- this type of effective 
accountability, he can take a good look at the effective 
programs of our respective agricultural colleges and 
their extension and research services. They never miss 
a chance to acquaint S legislator with what they arc 
doing ^nd what they need to do it better. 
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Thus far. I ha\c focused on the accountabilitv on 
the part of educators. But J also think there arc some 
things to be said about a need for accountability on 
the part of legislators. 

Living jn several western states, I have often heard 
muted grumbling about "co\\bo>" legislatures, refer- 
ring to representation from the rural areas of the stales. 
But there is an old sa>ing in our mountain states. * No 
one reveres culture like a western cowboy." 

. This hunger for education and culture has been 
one of the great traditions of the West, well described 
by Henry Ward Beecher in speaking of the western 
immigrants. In 1859 he wrote. 

* They dri\e ''schools along with them/ as shepherds 
' cjri\e flocks. They have herds of churches, acade- 
mies, lyccums. and-* their religious and educational 
institutions go lowing along the western plains as 
lacobs herds lowed along the Syrian Hilh. 

Often, under great hardship, handicap, and sacri- 
fice — indeed, with an appetite whetted by deprivation 
— our pioneering ancestors created our schools and 
universities and laid tiie foundation for many of the 
great institutions. I think we have the same spirit alive 
in the West today if we are bold enough and committed 
enough to move. 

Legislators need to know that great universities are 
. not judged b> kxal standards alone, but b> what is 
expected of the best universities, wherever the> are. 

There are a few great state universities in the West 
toda> — institutions that rank with the best in the 
nation or the world. There is another group that is on 
the verge of attaining national and international emi- 
nence. There arc man> institutions in several of the 
sparsel> populated western states vvho.se missions do 
not include reputations as prestigious multipurpose 
^ universities with internationally renowned scholars, li- 
braries, and research programs, but who nonetheless 
can achieve a high level of excellence in the qualil> 
of teaching and having a more limited research 
expectation. 

In academic circles as in athletics, then, our insti- 
tutions often participate in diffcren^ leagues, but there 
can and should be excellence and fulfillment at all 
levels. 

Within, each state, within each college and uni- 
versity, we need to ask the legislators in which league 
they want us to be. Then, as educators, we can respond, 
often with considerable accurac>, because the data arc 
available for comparison. We know what it takes to 



compete in faculty loads, student-faculty ratios, library, 
salaries, research and graduate commitment^ equip- 
ment, and facilities. 

•In many schools, however, there are major league 
expectations with minor league budgets. It is a pit>, 
because often states do have the resources to move 
their universities ahead in quantum jumps on "a selective 
basis, if the> have the pride and courage and determi- 
nation to do so. ^was in Colorado in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s when that state made such a decision 
with the Universit) of Colorado and Colorado State 
University, so I know it has and can be done. ^ 

Too often, however, university presidents return 
from legislative hearings with the impression that they 
have been asked the question, What is the least amount 
of appropriated funds that >ou can survive on and 
keep the students and faculty sullen but not mutinous? 
Someday, I would like a legislator, or, indeed, all of 
the legislators on a budget and fiscal committee to 
' say, "We want a state university that ranks among the 
best in the country. What do we have to do to get 
there?" ' 

As presidents and leaders of educational institu- 
tions, we must be prepared with honest and realistic 
answers. 

We must also be accountabl^e in seeing that the 
appropriated mone> follows the students and drives the 
programs, that good research is a wise investment in 
the future, and that our institutions are sensitive and 
responsive to the educational needs of the people of 
our respective states. We must seek that excellence as 
centers of learning and culture to which the people of 
our respective states can point with pride and confi- 
dence — or. better >et. as centers to which they commit 
their mo>t precious resource, their sons and daughters. 
For what parents do not >vant the best opportunity for 
their children? 

Finally. I would conclude that most problems, 
including accountability, result' from a breakdown in 
communication — an overworked phrase for not apply- 
ing a little common sense to human relations. 

I know that most problems that I Rave on my 
campus have their roots in- the- fact that for lo'o long 
a time I have lost touch with one or another df^hb 
major constituenci9S: the stiudents,' 'faculty and staff, 
board members, people in the community, legislature, 
.or alumni. ' 

I often anij|rustraled when I do not get the papci:-, 
work done every day. Buit shuffling papers nev^cr sub- 
stituted for talking, Or. Ijettcr yet, listening to .peOple 
— our constituencies. 
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People support those things in which they believe. 
If theyllost confidence and quit believing, they often 
quit paving the biil.^The/t^ublic is not looking for 
gimickry or gadgetry in, education; quite the opposite. 
Philosoihically, the- public is quite pragmatic: will 
it work?! 

And! the chief^est of *'Will it work*^ in education 
is how iuccesiiful we are in teaching their sons and 
daughter. The products speak for themselves when 
they coiie home from the school or college, whether 
they briiJg with thern a sense of failure or high achieve- 
ment. I Have found that students, parents, townspeople, 
and legislators prefer to talk in terms of human accom- 
plishment ratl>4^Lthan in cold statistics, Our greatest 
accountability' i^^hai \ye do with those resources we 
have at hand — human lives. 

fheri is an old athletic axiom that the difference A 
between the. good and great is a little extra effort. To 
be a winr er you have to be willing to pay a price others 
are unwilling to pay. In education, we desperately need 



winners — men and women in positions of leadership 
who are willing to pay the price with that little extra 
effort. 

Theodore Roosevelt 'summed it up a half-century^ 
or more ago when he said, " * 

« 

In the battle of life it is not the critic who counts,< 
not the man who points out how the strong man' 
stupibled or the doeV of the deed^ could have done, 
better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually 
in the arena, whose face is marred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly, who errs and comes 
short again and again because there is-no effort with- 
out error and shortcomings; who does actually strive 
to do the deeds; who knows the great enthusiasms, 
the great devotions spends himself in a worthy cause; , 
' who at the best knows in the end the triulSTph of high 
achievement; and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those timid souls who havo never tasked 
neither victory nor defeat. 

We are all in the arena, 
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Legislatlon and the Cam^u^: 
The Relationship of the Political 
Process to Postsecondary 
Education- A Plea for Restraint" 



Df.*tee R. Kerschner 
Assisfont Executive Vtce-Chanccllor 

CotiforniQ Stofe University ond Colleges ' 

It is sjanptomatic of the relationship between the 
political process and ^higher education that sonie col- 
leagues expressed dismay when I accepted the invita- 
tion to address the issue of legislation and the campus. 
I was told it was a "no win" situation that could only 
alienate either the California legislature or the Cali- 
fornia State .University and Colleges' Board of Trustees. 
The truth might indeed make me free! , ^ 

What is the truth about legislative/educational 
relationships? ^ thexe as we frequently hear, malicious 
legislative intrusiort'^ Or is it appropdateHcgisla.tive 
behavior*^ What of higher education? Is higher educa: 
tion a victim of legislative rape? Or^a willing rapce^? " 
It is time to confront these questions. and j)lace them" 
in the perspective of the American pojitical process, a 
process that leaves ultimate pcwer in the han^s of the 
elected political leaders ajpd the judicj|ry. 

Public higher education is supported' by a major 
pprtion of state budgets. In California, it amounts to 
approximately 12.5 percent of the total General Fund 
budget of $'9.4 billion. The California State University 
and Colleges (SCUC) system alone accouhts for $540 
million, or 5.7 percent of the total state General Fund 
budget. The legislature and the executive, as-, institu- 
tions rather than individuals, have not only the right 
but also the obligation to be involved in higher educa- 
tion; not to be would be dereliction of duty. Yet, We 
have testified repeatedly before legislative committees 
that a particular bill represents intrusion into govern- 
ing board authorit>. Why is such intrusion bad? Gov- 
erning boards, for public univeniities are a peculiarly 
American institution patterned upon the financially 
inv'olved nonpolitical la> boards that oversaw the early 
private universities. It was Almost an article of fatth 
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that public boards, whose members served long terms, 
would establish policy for the university without parti- 
san influence and thus avoid the creation of European- 
style ministries of education. That hope is no longer 
valid. ^ 

The functionaries of federal government/ fresh 
from making their often heavy-handed administrative 
influence^ felt through' the programs of affirmative 
action^ financial aid, health and safety, and postaudit 
review, talk of federal accreditation standards in the 
name of ill-defined consumerism and quality control. 
Not content with policy goals, they become involved in 
intirnate details of administration. federal ministry 
of edu^ion may be the next 'simple, indeed even 

^obv}pu^,^tep. It would consolidate what is now being 
done tod would be justified initially as .being the most 

"-*^f Qcient \^y. " ^ 

The^urts, stretching constitutional due process 
far beyond 1t^^pi;iginal intent, are not far distant as 
irhampiqas. ofrcon^umerism and a vague social^ justice, 
^^t^ljfd^ffijvojtnmend that the next WICHE conference 
be de^^ted to the increasing educational-administrative 
role of^lhg^coutls. ) 

AlLleglsfttors* if asked, w^ould reaffirm their per- 
sonal desire to avoid political intrusion mto a board's 
goverflarice role. How, then, does it happen? 

Th^^asic constituencies of a campus — facuhy, 
studcnt,^7aTiti3^^stajf — are all well organized and repre- 
sent impotfam statewide, and frequently competitive, 
political ^forces seeking increased membership and 
power. They are not to be ignored by a sensitive legis- 
lator. In.-this, they are no different than other well- 
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organized, articulate gfhups within the p«iitical pro- 
cess.. They have lobbyis^ make political^donations, 
give or withhold votes, andVfluence other publics. But 
they arc different fronj ni5st other pressure groups in 
that the first' locus of power \^ which they must 
contend is the governing board. Appointed for long 
terms, usually not subject to voter pressure, forbidden 
' to accept donations, the boards tend to be independent 
and less subject to direct political pressure, therefore, 
some would call the members inflexible or unrespon- 
sive! Just recently in the SCUC, the students, unhapp> 
with the trustees' budget, issued a press release that 
stated, "Actions like these force the students to take 
their case to the governor and the California State 
Legislature. . . This relationship can be best concep- 
tualized by thinking of the legislat^^re as an appellate 
body -oyer the governing boards. Faculty, staff, and 
student organizations, unable to obtain satisfaction of 
real or it^agined administrative grievances from tie 
board, appeal collectively and individually directly. to 
the legislature — the same legislature to which the 
boards looks to satisfy iits budgetary and other needs. 
The stage is set for political intrusion! 

I have chosen several examples from recent Cali- 
fornia legislative history to illustrate this process. Al- 
though th^ CSUC has had one of the most elaborate 
faculty^grievance and disciplinary* action procedures 
in the country, faculty dissatisfaction with them became 
•a major systemwide issue. Having faiied to achieve 
their complete goals through the board, a complex 
process that took several years and involved com- 
promising the conflicting goals of several groups, 
the faculty found a receptive legislature that in a few 
months adopted a bill, signed by the governor, that 
mandated specific grievance and disciplinary action 
procedures for faculty. This legislative involvement in 
direct adgnrnistration has now created still further prob- 
lems. A Vmilar situation is rapidly developing for staff 
grievance and disciplinary procedures, and I fully ex- 
pect the same result. An unusual case? Not af all. In 
this same recent period, the legislature established an 
'optional work yckr for- librarians; equal athletic pro- 
grams for men md women; removed trustee control 
from regulation of student Jee-supported student gov- 
ernment affairs ripresentatives; added U student to the 
board; and in the budget itself mandated a n^nfunded 
1:10 faculty/student ratio for nursing programs. 

Such legislative^ behavior is neither basically evil 
nor tl^e outcomes inherently, wrong, and, in the context 
of American politics, it is not inappropriate. The legis- 
lators are doing exactly what they do best — reacting to 
constituency pressure. It is, however, highly uiyJcsirable 
behavior. It creates still further problems, u^ur^v t(ic 
authority of the governing board, eventually weakening 
it t0 where its own sense of role may bcLonie .so di- 



minished as lo destiioy itsicffectivenes^s. Boards of 
T^sTees are abte ♦^T con&eftHjite on^^the 'total picture^, 
legiilators see only one issue at a time. The ^rillJe'es 
are ^concerned solely with education; the legislators 
with welfare, highways, parks, and medical malprac- 
tice, as well as education. It becomes increasm^y 
easier for groups to appeal to the legislature — for the 
legislature to act, almost by reflex, and, ultimately, for 
the board to shirk its responsibilitits,"rationalizing that 
the legislature will act in any case. Some campus ad-'* 
mihistrators even now prefer to be told what to do by 
the legislature rather than compromise through the 
traditional governance process. 

The long-term effects of such political bqhavior 
may be to destroy governing boards and permit even 
more directly partisan legislative act< The symptoms 
are already 'apparent. However, legislators who are 
pragmatically responding to' special interest pressures 
can be dealt with. Countervailing pressure can'be de- 
veloped or even logic and reason might prevail| Far 
more dangerous to education are those legislators 
"(there must be at least one in each state) who' are 
determined to substitute their value judgment for that 
of the board, for they know' they are right! ^ 

, California has been subject to such legislative be- 
havior on an increasing scale lately: legislative intent 
that students be treated in specified ways; that regional 
cooperation be given high priority; that certain types 
of educational innnovation be funded; that faculty 
personnel files, be opened; that campus community 
advisory boards be subject to open meeting laws; that 
bnc style of education be given preference over another; 
that students and faculty participate in the budget 
process; that affirmative action positions provided in 
the budget be used in a mandated way; and that the 
trustees handle necessary campus retrenchment in*^cer- 
tain ways. ^ Not all the above is misguided, but this'^ 
sampling of directives hardly supports the governing 
board's role. 

A legislator's personal commitment to a set of 
values; lack of faith in^the governing board's judgment; 
unwillingness to wait while 'boards slowly change, if 
indeed change is a good idea in every case; and a 
powerful role in the legislature all combine to create 
a situation where legislative intrusion into trustee 
authority appears both necessary and proper, when in 
fact it is neither. Avpidance eJT buch legislative intrusion 
is nearly impossible, for legislators involved have a 
personal commitment that they must fulfill; they act 
not as a collective legislative body but as individuals^ 
using their positions to meet some personalgoal^ten 
-biased on anecdotal knowledge of a sijigh5mstance of 
a perceived injustice. Such individuals are, with tile best 
of intentions, potentially dangerous — the educatnajial 
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goals *th*e> sebk frequefKl> permit them to justif> the 
destruction of institutions. FIexibilit> and responsive- 
nes's^^to instantl> defined jieeds become battfe cries 
designecTto Radically t?hange m^^fc^^fundamenta^xc^n- 
servative institutions such as/^verning boards tffil aftj5^ 
designed to be buffers to excess, to meet a public trust 
**^and have a long-term commitment to the institutions 
they gayern. 

There is» of course, an appropriate policy role for 
legislative scrutiny in posts^ondary education, and it 
goes beyond the budget process. The legislature should 
^ determine broad public policy questions such as stu- 
dent access, state policy on tuition, state policy on 
collective bargaining, roles of public segments, and 
basic organization .of postsecondar>- education. 

In California, the legislature created the Postsec- 
ondar>' Education Commission, which w^s designed to 
coordinate* and advise the separate governing boards 
and advise the legislature and governor on broad issues 
of state educational policy. The Commission's prede- 
cessor, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
•had not been successful in keeping the political process 
out of higher education, nor does it appear likely that 
the present Commission >vill be any more successful. 
Why? In part because the legislature, after establishing 
the new Commission, adopted more than 10 concurrent 
resolutions telling the new group not only what to do 
but how to do it! Ahd, in part, because many of the 
issues in which legislators are interested can be re- 
solved only at the campus or multlcampus system level. 
Thus, the new Commission, rather than being a buffer 
between the governing boards and legislative direction 
in postsecondary education — a phenomenon that may 
be characteristic of all federally mandated commissions, 
as struggles over federal and state dollars involve pri- 
vate institutions previously exempt from' direct legisla- 
tive influence. 

Institutions previously more immune from legisla- 
tive action (such as private universities and proprietary 
schools) may now find themselves objects of legislative 
programs. This is because either they now accept 
federal and state funjis in the naive belief that control 
will not follow, or because they participate voluntarily 
^ in* the development of politically influenced state five- 
\ year plans and agree to submil to statewide program 
Vcview and coordination. Eor example, in California 
Ihbx development of a five-year plan .saw brief skir- 
mishes over state support to private universities and 
the extent to which proprietary school really can. be 
coordinated. Contioued desire for state dollars by the 
private 'universities and a thirst foi; reputable status 
by the proprietaries will bring them further into accept- 
ance of .legislative direction; the vehicle will be tl\e 
statewide coniniissibps* claim to^be legislative buffers. 
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The commissions, particularly/those whose composition 
meets federally established standards, are very vulnei;^ 
able to political direction. Sontewhat unsure of their 
roles, seeking status, trying for influence over powerful 
,<^Huca!ional institutiofirs'^jthc>jconTrjTission^'^are jipc to- 
act as conduits for political hfUfuct^feHs. In XlJSliftrmiti,'^ 
with 12 of the members appointed (4 by the*govemor, 
4 by the assembly, and 4 by the senate), the potential 
fbr political guidan^^^^uilt in. 

^ Yet, political intrusion does not have to happen. 
There is a solution. Statutory or constitutional safe- 
guards, as useful as they may be, are not needed. A 
consensus for restraint is. * 



The legislature and the executive are clearly the 
locus of ultimate appeal; and I would, in a democratic 
society, have it no other way. Yet the politicization of 
postsecondary education will, if it continues, destroy 
governing boards and ultimately the university itself. 

This is a plea for restraint: 

.1 ask that faculties not run to the legislature to 
solve their grievances, for at some point those same 
legislators will collect their due in the form of direct 
curricula influence. 

I ask that the students, with their newly won voting 
rights and increased political power, not continually 
seek increased* campus control through the political 
proccfss, for along that road ultimately lies the anarchy 
of Latin American universities. 

I ask that staff not seek countervailing power 
through the legislative process, for their gains will be 
' short-lived as they become even more like an employe 
o^^any other state agency. 

^sk that governing boards be more responsive to, 
or at least respectful of, constituency needs so that\he 
desire to seek legislative relief is mitigated. 

I ask that legislators say "no" to particul^£4eitTands 
and refer constituents back to thehoafd^T'"^^ 



I ask'-tharlegisiaiors restrain their more_ conimitted 
colleagues from imposing their pefsoiial values on all, 
always asking the question, Does it require legislative 
action? There is an irrepressible ^desire for legislators 
to legislate, as ther<c is fo.r professors to profess! 

I ask tliAt each group understand and respect the 
appropriate roles of the others. 

'\ 

I ask all this knowing it will not succeed.. The 
political process is as American as iipprfe pie. . . . Why 
should education hope to be diffejpeiit? 
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ALASKA 

BRADNER, Mike — Rcprcsentcrtive, Foirbonks 
DAFOE, Dr. Don M. — WICHE Commissioner; Executive ' 

Vice-President, University of Alosko, Foirbonks ' ^^ "^ » 
^UMAS, 1^. D. — WICHE Commissioner, Principal, £cr$f Lotbrof) 
^ High School, Fairbanks , » * *^ i 

^ T# GRl^b, SVTe S^^SpeciSfAssistont^to pernor Jqy^S.^^jLWJ^o^* «^ 
Representing the Governor, Juneau > • ^ 

^ HELLENTHAL, John S. — WICHE Commissioner; Attorney, Anchorage 
SULLIVAN, Susan — Representative, Anchorage 
WILLIS, Edward C — Senator, Eagle River 



ARIZONA 

f 

CARROLL, Alan W. — Budget Analyst, Phoenix 

CASTLE, Dr. Gordon B. — Former WICHE Commissioner; Professor 

of Zoology, Arizona State University, Tempe' ^ 
CASTRO, Governor Raul — Phoenix 
COOP ER, Jim — Representotive, Mesa \ 
DAVIS, Stephen — Senator, Tumococori \^ 
ELKINS, Horry R. — Assistant Dean for Occupational Educqtion, 

Cochise College, Douglas^ V 
FENSKE, Robert — Arizona State University, Tempe 
FLAKE, Sam — WICHE Commissioner; President, Western Busincsi^ 

Machines, Mesa ^ 
GABALDON^^Tony — Se no to>?v^ag staff 

HARCLEROAD, Dr. Fred — ProfeiSQr of Higher Education, University 

of Arizona, Tucson 
HARVILL, Dr. Richard A. •^-'WICHfr Commissioner; President 

Emeritus, University of Arizona, Tuc*on 
KEKAR, Jack E.^ Staff Director^ Joinr Legislative Budget 

Committee, Phoenix \ 
LINDEMAN, Anne — Representotivf^^oenix 
MANSELL, Moiro — College of Nurs>»l^/rizona State University, 

Tempe 

PENCE, Dr. Don P. -r District President, Pinol County Community 

College District, Coolidge 
PRINCE, Dr. John F. — President, Maricopa County Community 

College District, Phoenix 
RHOD^, Dr. Herbert — Dean, Graduate School, University of 

Arizona, Tucson 
RUSSO, Dr. Joseph F! — President, Yavapai College, Prescott 
SOSSAMAn' iomes J. — Representative, Phoenix 
WILLIAMS, Chuck — Senior Staff Analyst, Joint Legislative Budget 

Committee, Pjjoenix 
^OODAlJ/rEowrencc E. — WlfHE Commissioner, Executive 

Coordinator, Arizona Board of Regents, Phoenix 



CALIFORNIA 

BOWEN, Dr. Frank M. — Research Specialist, Center for Research 
and Development in Highe^ Education, University of Colifornio, 
Berkeley « 

DUMKE, Dr. Glenn S. — WICHE Commissioner; Chancellor, Colifornio 
State University ond'Collegcs, Los Angeles 

DUNLAP, \>t Morjorie — Dean, School of Nursing, University of ^ 



KERSCHJ^ER^Dr. Lee R.-^ Assistant Executive Vice-Choncellor, 

Colifornio State University and CaIleges,'L'5s Angeles 
iCNEIL, Dr. Donold R. — Director, Colifornio Postsecondary 

itian Commission, Sacramento 
SMITH, JerryT^r---.5^notoi^ Sorologo 

TAPPIN, Dr. Warren, Jr^^^^srstont-Rfigionol Commissioner of 
Postsecondary Education, DHEW, Region IXTSoiTFnmctsco 
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California, Son Francisco 
EGELAND, Leono H. — Assemblywoman, Son Jose 
JENSEN, Dr. James E. — Director, Government Affairs, 

State University and Colleges, Sacramento y 
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ALLSHOUSE,J, Robert — Senator, Aurora \ 

ARNOLD, Dr. Joonne E — WICHE Commissioner; Acting Associate 

Vice-Choncellor for Faculty and Staff, University of Colorado, 

Boulder 

BEAN, Dr. Geroldine — Regent, University of Colorado, Boulder 
BISHOP, Tilman — Senator, Grand Junction 
GALLAGHER, Dennis — Senator, Denver ' 
LILLIE, Dr. F. Dean — Director, Community College Division, State 

Board for CorSmunity Colleges;. Repr<jsentative for Governor 

Richard Lamm, Denver 
LUCERO, Leo— Representative, Pueblo 
PIERCE, Dr. Wendell H. — Executive (director. Education 

Commission of the States, Denver 
SELLENS, C. Gale— WICHE Commissioner,\Denver Division 

Vice-President, Affiliated Bonk Shares of Colorado, Inc., Denver 
WEBB, Wellington - Representative, Denver 



HAWAII \ 

CONNELL, John B. — WICHE Commissioner; Executive Director, 

Construction Industry Legislative Organization, Honolulu \ 
HAEHNLEN, Dr. Fred P., Jr.— WICHE Commissioner; ProfessoXof 
Education, University of Hawaii, Honolulu \ 
IKEOA, Donna R. — Representative, Honolulu \* 
ONOSSusumu — Administrative Director of the State Executive 

Chamber, Representative for Governor George R. Ariyashi, Honolulu 
SAIKI, PoWio WICHE Commissioner; Senator, Honolulu 
SAKIMA, aVvo —Rfcpresentotiite; Honolulu 
TAKITANI, H^ry-^cnafoCHonolu^L 

YAN^MUMi^^J^glos— Chancellor,'Universl^^ of Hawaii System, 
^^Hfffioluiu \ 
YOUNG, Patsy K. -^Senator, Woipohu 
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Andersen, Rudy A. — Represc?^<otive, Bois* 
/ HARTUNG, Dr. Ernest W. — WICHf Commissioner. President, 

University of Idaho, Moscow 
HOOPES, J. Clint — Rexburs^; SttWe^ft^rd of Education and Board 

of Regents,xUniversity of tdah^Moscow 
JOHNSON, Kuh^L.—^ftpfcscntativ^^, lda^^o Falls *• 
MUNSON, Dr. }\^hK.{>., SandpoijifJ State Board of Education ond 

Board of Rd^^ts, University of idoho, Moscow 
' SAXyiKr^er^ — Senator, Burley * ' 
SWlirAlER,^4^rfy — Representative, Pocotello 

MONTANA ■ 

•v 

ALtAllR?; Dr. F. Jqhtt— WiCHE Commt^ioner; M,D„ Great Foils 

BLAYLOCK, Chet-^ Senator, Laurel 

GILLIGAN, iPctCr J.^ Jr,— Reprgsentotivfr, Great Falls 
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GUNOERSOWf Jack— Representbtive, Power' 

HIMSL, Mpft Senator, Kalispelt 

KVAALEN, Oscar — Representative, Lambert 

MC OMBER'W. Gordon — Senator, Fairfield 

PETTIT; Dr. Lawrence K. — WICHE Commissioner; Commissioner of 

Higher Educa'tion, Montana University System, Helena 
THIESSEN, C. R. —Senator, Lambert 



PARTICIPANTS (Continued) 



UTAH" 




ioner, M^., Rei 



^^^^^ 
Regent), ~ 



/jlkNDERSON, Dr. Fre3 ^^'^IWldHE Commission 

University of Nevadb, Reno 
IRYAN, Richard Senator, Las Vegas 
FORD, Jean — Assemb!)(woman, Lds Vegas ' 
GETTO, Virgil — Assemblyman, Fallan ^ 
GEUDER, Dr. Patricia A. — WiCHE Commissioner, Henderson; 

Associate Professor of English,>Untversity of Nevada, Las Vegas 
ROBINSOr^, R. E. — Assembl)jjl(lin, Las'Vegas 
SCHOFIELD, Jacj^ Senator, Las Vegas 



SHEERIK, GarrA. — SeptHor, Carsi>n 
TUCKER, Dr. Thomas T. — WICHE Cpmmi ssioncr. Chairman. 
Department! of Educational Administration and Higlier Education, 
University ofsKevada, Reno ^ 
WAGNER, Sue -XAssembly\jf Oman, Reno 
WHITE, Dr. Williai\T. — College of Business and Economics, 
University of NcvaaiJ^4lefnescntative for Governor Mike 
O'Callaghan, Las Vegas 



NEW MEXICO 

Dr. William E. — President, University of New Mexico, 
Albuqu^ftfue 

MALflYTDr. Lenton — WICHE Chairman; Representative, 
Albuquerque 

ORTIZ, Alfonso E. — WICHE Commissioner, Assistant Professor of 

Education, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
THORSON, Dr James L. — Department of English, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 
\TRUJILL0, C. B. — Senator, Taos 
VIGIL, Samuel F. — Rfprcscntativc, Ji'as Vegas . 



OREGON 

^BOE, Jason Senator, Rc^sport 
CHERRY, Hov^d — Rcpf^sentativc, Portland 
FAD/^LEY, EdwaVd ---^nator, Eugene 
FArELEY, Nancic^Rcprcscntativc, Eugene ^ 
GUSTVV{SON, Ri^a\— Rcpr^sentativc,*Portland • ^ 
JOt;iJNSOiJ, Elijbbcth H. — Redmond; Director, Association of 
Governing Bbor<rs of Colleges and Universities; Commissioner, 
Oregq^ Educational Coordinating Commission, Salem 
KATZ, VcW — Representative, Portland 

LIEUALLBN, Dr. Roy E. — WICHE Commissioner; Chancellor, Oregon 
^ State jystcm- of Higher Education, Eugene 
MARTlhl^nioJtr — Representative, Lake Oswego 
MC COY, Gladys — WICHE Commissioner, Portland, State 

Ombudsman,' Office af thf Governor, Salem.^^ 
RIEKE> Mary W. — Representative, Portlandh 
ROB^rH/ Mary Wendy — Senator, Portland 
STALIONSXBarbara — WICHE Commisstoncr,*PaMand 
TROW, Cliff\Scnator, Corvallis 
VAN VLIET,TonVv— Representative, Corvallis 



BENNETT, Charles E. — Representative, Salt Lake City ^ 
BRjGGS, Kent — Administrative Assistant of Federal State Affairs, 

ialtjloke City 
DjgfN, Ernest H. — Senator, American Fork 
DENNIS, Danniel — Representative, Roosevelt 
DMITRICH, Mike — Representative, Price 
HUNT, Heber T.— Senior Fiscal Analyst, Salt Lake City 
LEAVITT, Dixie — Senator, Cedar Gty 
^^MC^!^I^TE,R^LeRay L. — Reprerfntative, Orem 

OVERrtLT, Jean M. — V^ICHE''Col«'mis5ioner; Itftah State BoanJ^fi^ 

Regents, Salt Lake City * * ^ 

SWAN, Karl G. — Senator, Tooele 



WASHINGTON 

ANET, Peg^y — Educational Planner, Woshington State Council for 

Postsecondary Education, Olympia Jk 
BAGnArIOL, John -^Representative, Renton 

C^LAN, Patrick M. — WICHE Commissioner; Executive Coordinator, 

/r Washington State Council for Postseconifary Education, Olympia 
ITCHITT, Robert A. -'Staff Director, House Ways and Means 
Committee, Olympia,, 
/ jACOBSEN, M. Lyie —Senior Research Analyst, Senate Ways and ' 
Means Committee, Olympia 
MARDESICH, August P. — Senator, Everett 
MAXIE, Peggy Joan — Representative, Seattle 
MCCALDEN, Carolyn — Research Analyst, Olympia 
MCDONALD, Pat — Research Analyst, Olympia 
MUNRO, Ralph — Representative for Governor Daniel J. Evans, 

Olympia ^ 
ODEGA'ARD, Gary M. — Senator, Centralis- 
SANDISON, Gordon — WICHE Commissioner; Senator, Port Angeles 
SCOTT, George W. — Senator, Scathe 

TERRELL, Dr. Glenn —WICH^ Commissioner; President, Washington 

State University, Pullman^ 
WALDO, Dr. Robcrt^ljircct^r of Government Relations, University 

of Washington^Mttle 
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WYOMING 

BARRETT, Dr. Francis A. — WICHE Commissioner; M.D., Cheyenne 
RECTOR, Willie G. — WICHE Commissioner; Senator, Cheycnnt' 
SIDI, Jack — Representative, Casper * 
WALLOP, Malcolm — Senator, Big Hprn 



OTHER STATES 

ANGELL, Dr. George W. — Director, Academic Collective Bargaining 

Information Service, Washington, D.C 
BARNETT, Steve — HEW Fellow, Washington, D.C. 
BITTENBENDER, Dr. William P. — Chairmpn, State Board of 

Education, Concord, New HompsKirc 
CHURCH, Dr. Martha E. ^ President, Hood College, 

Frederick, Maryland 
GARFIECD, Iris — Planning Officer, National Center for Education ' 

Statistics, Wa^ington, D.C. 
GODWIN, Dr. Winfrcd L. — President, Southern Regional Education ^ \ 

Board, Atlanta, Georgia 

MOOS, Dr. Malcolm — Educational Consultant, Author; Former 

President, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
SNELSON, W. E. — Senator, Midland, Texas 
WEATHERSBY, Dr. George B. — Graduate School of Education, / 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massochusetts / 
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